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Monthly Summary. 


Our monthly files do not present any par- 
ticularly interesting items of intelligence. 
The proceedings in Parliament have been 
confined to the putting of questions on the 
subject of immigration papers, the report of 
which will be found in our Parliamentary 
Record, and to the presentation of a petition 
by the Earl of Carlisle, to the House of Lords, 
on behalf of the British and Foreign Anti- 
Slavery Society, praying for an inquiry into 
the West-India Labour and Immigration 
questions. The Committee have issued cir- 
culars to their constituents, with a copy of 
the petition, urging the friends of the anti- 
slavery cause to promote similar ones. The 
Committee have also addressed a memorial 
to the King of Holland, on the subject of a 

etition to the Second Chamber of the States- 

eneral from certain British slaveholders in 
Surinam. 

A copy of a work, by the Rev. Dr. Cheever, 
of New York, entitled God against Slavery, 
wus recently sent to the Queen by a friend 
of that distinguished American divine. 
Sir C. B. Phipps sent a most courteous reply, 
to the effect that Her Majesty was ~—_ y 
pleased to accept of the work. one of 
the first acts of Her Majesty’s reign was the 
abolition of the apprenticeship system, there 
can be no doubt of her active sympathy with 
the negro race. 

The new Government of Hayti has sent 
two special envoys—Mons. Toussaint, Pre- 
sident of the Senate, and Mons. Madiou, 
Editor of the Haytian Moniteur—to the 
Courts of England, France, and Spain, for 





the purpose of making the Governments of 
these countries officially acquainted with the 
establishment of the Republic, and of con- 
cluding with them commercial and other 
treaties for their mutual advantage. 

America.—The New-York Personal Li- 
berty Bill has been thrown out by a vote of 
55 yeas to 44 nays. In Albany, a similar 
Bill had passed its third reading by a large 
majority. 

A Bill for re-opening the African slave- 
trade, under the name of apprenticeship, has 
been lost in the Louisiana House of lepre- 
sentatives, by a vote of 37 to 18. 

A Bill for preventing and punishing the 
selling of liquor to slaves has passed both 
Houses of the Louisiana Legislature, and 
will become law. It is very stringent in its 
provisions, and was designed to have especial 
reference to the parish of Orleans, where the 
abuses arising from this source are said to 
have become intolerable. The remedy af- 
forded by the law is complete in all respects. 

The slaveholders of the parish of St. 
Landry, Louisiana, held a meeting recently, 
at which they resolved that the laws in re- 
gard to free negroes must be so amended, 
that hereafter any free person of colour who 
should be duly convicted of any offence 
against the laws, by a court of competent 
jurisdiction, should be sold by the sheriff of 
the parish in which he was tried, to the last 
and highest bidder, as a slave, either for life 
or for a term of years, in accordance with the 
nature of the offence. 

Jamaica. —A meeting of the Jamaica 
Baptist Union was held at Kingston, on the 
26th March ultimo, at which 44 delegates 
were present, when it was resolved to address 
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etitions to both Houses of Parliament, to 
inquire into the question of ry Two 
petitions were adopted, and forwarded at 
once to London. 

Some riots had taken place in Westmore- 
land, arising out of the opposition of the 
people to the system of toll-gates, which is 
made the means of levying very heavy fines 
for the right of the highway, upon the la- 
bouring people who bring commodities to 
the markets for sale. Remonstrances against 
the nuisance having proved unavailing, the 
people—excited by certain white persons, not 
their friends—had taken the law into their 
own hands, and demolished the gates. The 
military had been called out, and tranquillity 
restored. The leaders had been taken and 
conveyed to jail. 

A report, utterly without foundation, was 
being circulated, that the 7wo Caymans 
£states had been abandoned for want of la- 
bour. A private letter to us, from a gentle- 
man who has recently visited the estates in 
question, assures us that they never produced 
more sugar than they have this year, and 
that they are in a most flourishing condition. 
The report is supposed to have been set on 
foot, to serve an immediate object, by parties 
interested in promoting immigration. 

Barnanos.—A highly-interesting state- 
ment has been published in the Barbados 
Agricultural Reporter, headed “ Former 
Times and Present Times,” shewing, that 
under Slavery a certain amount of work cost 
7581, 11s. 6d., which is now being done for 
4101. 5s. , 

His Excellency Governor Hincks and 
family had left for England vid the United 
States and Canada. 

Grenapa.—CGovernor Hincks has made 
an order in Council instituting additional 
regulations ior the general treatment of 
Coolie immigrants in Grenada. The Coolies 
are to be classified, according ‘to age, into 
three categories, immediately upon their 
arrival, and are to receive 10d., 5d., and 2d. 
a day respectively, for nine hours’ work, or 
for a task equivalent thereto. Labourers 
working extra hours to receive 2d. per hour 
more. The St. George’s Chronicle and 
Grenada Gazette of the 12th February con- 
tains a long report of the appeal case of 
John M‘Donnell, manager of Clarke’s Court 
Estate, against the judgment delivered 
against him for maltreating and cheating of 
their wages, certain Coolies who left Cal- 
cutta under a promise of getting 10d. a day, 
with an acre of provision-grounds, but who 
were not paid more than 6d. The original 
sentence was confirmed. The case is in- 
teresting as exhibiting the working of the 
immigration system; and we are informed 
upon authority that the case is only one of 
many. It came out, in the course of the 
hearing, that Mr. Caird, the Immigration 
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Agent at Calcutta, had written to the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of Grenada, to say, that in 
his opinion 10d. a day was neither sufficient 
wages, nor so much as the Coolies are led to 
expect when they engage themselves as im- 
migrants. 








—————_— 


THE SEA-BOARD SLAVE STATES. 
(Resumed from our last.) 


So much has been said on the subject of the 
annexation of Cuba to the United States, and 
of the advantages which it would confer upon 
them, that the following remarks, presenting 
a different view, may not be found unworthy 
of remembrance. Mr. Olmsted, still prose- 
cuting his journey through Louisiana, meets 
with an intelligent commercial traveller, who 
gives‘him the benefit of his own experience 
and observation on a variety of subjects, and, 
amongst others, on that of 


THE ANNEXATION OF CUBA. 


“* He (the traveller) had talked with many 
sugar-planters who were very strong Cuba war 
and annexation men, and had rarely found that 
any of these had given the first thought to the 
probable effect the annexation of Cuba would 
have on their home interests. It was mainly a 
romantic excitement and enthusiasm, inflamed 
by senseless appeals to their patriotism and their 
combativeness. They had got the idea that 
patriotism was necessarily associated with hatred 
and contempt of any other country but their 
own, and the only foreigners to be regarded with 
favour were those who desired to surrender thems 
selves to us. 

** They never reflected that the annexation of 
Cuba would necessarily be attended by the removal 
of the duty on sugar, and would bring them into 
competition with the sugar-planters of that 
island, where the advantages for growing cane 
were so much greater than in Louisiana. 

“To some of the very wealthy planters who 
favoured the movement, and who were under- 
stood to have taken some of the Junta stock, he 
gave credit for greater sagacity. He thought it 
was the purpose of these men, if Cuba could be 
annexed, to get possession of large estates there: 
then, with the advantages of their greater skill 
in sugar-making, and better machinery than 
that which yet was in use in Cuba, and with 
much cheaper land and labour, and a far better 
climate for cane-growing than that of Louisiana, 
it would be easy for them to accumulate large 
fortunes in a few years; but he thought the 
sugar-planters who remained in Louisiana would 
be ruined by it. 

“¢ The principal subscribers to the Junta stock 
at the South, he thought, were land speculators ; 
persons who expected that, by now favouring the 
movement, they would be able to obtain from the 
revolutionary government large grants of land in 
the island, as gratuities in reward of their ser- 
vices, or at nominal prices, which, after annexa- 
tion, would rise very rapidly in value; or persons 
who now owned wild land in the States, and who 
thought that if Cuba were annexed the African 
slave-trade would be re-established, cither openly 
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or clandestinely, with the States, and their lands 
be increased in value, by the greater cheapness 
with which they could then be stocked with 
labourers. 

** I find these views confirmed in a published 
letter from a Louisiana planter to one of the 
members of Congress, from that State; and I in- 
sert an extract of that letter, as it is evidently 
from a sensible and far-thinking man, to shew 
on how insecure a basis rests the prosperity of 
the slaveholding interest in Louisiana. The 
fact would seem to be, that, if it were not for the 
tariff on foreign sugars, sugar could not be pro- 
duced at all by slave-labour; and that a discon- 
tinuance of sugar culture would almost desolate 
the State. 

*** The question now naturally comes up to 
you and to me, do we Louisianians desire the 
possession of Cuba? It is not what the provi- 
sion dealers of the West, or the shipowners of 
the North may wish for, but what the State of 
Louisiana, as a State, may deem consistent with 
her best interests. My own opinion on the sub- 
ject is not a new one. It was long ago expressed 
to high officers of our Government, neither of 
whom ever hesitated to acknowledge that it was, 
in the main, correct. That opinion was and is, 
that the acquisition of Cuba would prove the ruin 
of the State. I found this opinion on the follow- 
ing reasons: Cuba has already land enough in 
cultivation to produce, when directed by Ameri- 
can skill, energy, and capital, twenty millions of 
tons of sugar. In addition to this, she has vir- 
gin soil, only needing roads to bring it, with a 
people of the least pretension to enterprise, into 
active working, sufficient nearly to double this; 
all of which would be soon brought into produc- 
tiveness were it our own, with the whole Ame- 
rican market free to it. If any man supposes 
that the culture of sugar in our State can be 
sustained in the face of this, I have only to say 
that he can suppose any thing. We have very 
nearly, if not quite, eighty millions invested in 
the sugarculture. My ideais, that three-fourths 
of this would, so far as the State is concerned, be 
annihilated at a blow. The planter who is in 
debt would find his negroes and machinery sold 
and despatched to Cuba for him, and he who is 
independent would go there in self-defence. 
What will become of the other portion of the 
capital? It consists of land, on which I main- 
tain there can be produced no other crop but 
sugar, under present auspices, that will bear the 
contest with cocoa,* and the expense and risk of 
levees, as it regards the larger part of it, and the 
difficulty of transportation for the remainder. 
But supposing that it will be taken up by some 
other cultivation, that in any case must be a 
work of time, and in this case a very long time 
for unacclimated men. It is not unreasonable, 
then, to suppose that this whole capital will, for 
purposes of taxation, be withdrawn from Loui- 
giana. From whence, then, is to come the 
revenue for the support of our State Government, 





* Cocoa is a grass much more pernicious, and 
more difficult of extirpation when it once gets a 
footing upon a sugar plantation, than the Canada 
thistle, or any other weed known at the North. 
Several plantations have been ruined by it, and 
given up as worthless by their owners. 


Cac. 
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for the payment of the interest on our debt, and 
the eventual redemption of the principal? Per- 
haps repudiation may be recommended; but you 
and I, my dear sir, are too old-fashioned to robin 
that manner, or in any other. ‘Lhe only resort, 
then, is double taxation on the cotton-planter, 
which will drive him, without much difficulty, to 
Texas, to Arkansas, and Mississippi.’ ” 


NEW LIGHT UPON AN OLD SUBJECT. 


The following statement made to Mr. 
Olmsted, by an experienced Louisiana planter, 
is extremely interesting, as illustrative of 
what is probably the real state of property 
in the South at the present time. It is known 
to have been thus in the British West-India 
colonies prior to emancipation, and the facts 
furnish a fair explanation of the cause of 
that “depreciation of property,” for which 
emancipation is made responsible. 

** Buying a plantation,’ were his words, 
‘whether a sugar or cotton plantation, in this 
country, is usually essentially a gambling opera- 
tion. ‘The capital invested in a sugar plantation 
of the size of mine ought not to be less than 
150,000 dollars. The purchaser pays down what 
he can, and usually gives sécurity for the pay- 
ment of the balance in six annual instalments, 
with interest (10 per cent. per annum) from the 
date of the purchase. Success in sugar as well 
as cotton planting is dependent on so many cir- 
cumstances, that it is as much trusting to luck 
as betting on a throw of dice. If his first crop 
proves a bad one, he must borrow money of the 
Jews in New Orleans to pay his first note: they 
will sell him this on the best terms they can, and 
often at not less than 25 per cent. per annum. 
If three or four bad crops follow one another, he 
is ruined. But this is seldom the case, and he 
lives on, one year gaining a little on his debts, 
but almost as often enlarging them. Three or 
four years ago there was hardly a planter in 
Louisiana or Mississippi that was not iu very 
embarrassed circumstances, moe! every one 
having his crops pledged to his créditors long be- 
fore they were secured. The good prices and 
good crops of the last few years have sct them all 
on their legs again; and this year all the 
jewellers’ shops, and stores of rich furniture and 
dry goods, in New Orleans, were cleared out by 
the middle of the season, and everybody feels 
strong and cheerful. I have myself been parti- 
cularly fortunate: I have made three good crops 
in succession. Last year I made six hundred 
and fifty hogsheads of sugar, and twelve hun- 
dred barrels of molasses. The mo'asses alone 
brought me a sum sufficient to pay all my plan- 
tation expenses ; and the sugar yields me a clear 
profit of twenty-five per cent. on my whole in- 
vestment. If 1] make another crop this year as 
good as that, I shall be able to discount my out- 
standing notes, and shall be clear of debt at the 
end of four years, instead of six, which was the 
best I had hoped for.’ ” 


As to the profitableness of cane-cultiva- 
tion in Louisiana, it may be judged of by the 
following facts : 

RISKS OF CANE-CULTIVATION. 
** As frosts of considerable severity are common 
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in all parts of Louisiana during three months of 
the year, of course the sugar-cane is there never 
permitted to attain its full growth. Toso much 
greater perfection does it arrive in the West In- 
dies, that the cane produced on one acre will 
yield 3000 to 6000 lbs. of sugar, while in Loui- 
siana 1000 is considered the average obtained. 
*I could make sugar in the climate of Cuba,’ 
said a Louisiana planter to me, ‘for half the 
price that, under the most favourable circum- 
stances, it must cost here.’ In addition to the 
natural uncongeniality of the climate, the ground 
on which it grows in Louisiana, being lower than 
the surface of the river, is much of the time made 
cold by the infiltration of moisture. It is, there- 
fore, only by reason of the extreme fertility of 
this alluvial deposit, assisted by a careful method 
of cultivation, that the cane is forced to a state 
of maturity which enables it to yiell an amount 
of sugar which, with the assistance of a goveru- 
mental protection against foreign competition, 
will be remunerative to the planter.” 








JAMAICA. 
Tue following are extracts from letters 
which have been addressed to the Secretary 
of the Anti-Slavery Society:— —- 
NO IMMIGRANTS REQUIRED, 


* Kingston, Jamaica, March 12th, 1859. 
*6T have cut out from the Watchman, and en- 
* closed, a slip which may be of some use to you. 
The article appeared a few weeks ago. My corre- 
spondents are men of the strictest veracity—one 
of them a Missionary—well acquainted with the 
state of things in their district; and no one has 
ever attempted to deny their statements. Facrs, 
like these they here communicate, I can send 
you in abundance, and, after all, ‘the labour 
question’ must be settled by Facts. You may 
make what use you please of the little document, 
I may just add, that although the crop has com- 
menced in the parish here referred to, things are 
almost as bad as before the crop. I saw a gen- 
tleman from that parish last week, who assured 
me that from nearly all the estates in the district 
in which he resides, people in droves are being 
turned back for want of employment to give 
them. I met on the railway, a few days ago, a 
planter from the parish of St. John’s, who told 
me that he experienced no difficulty in getting as 
much labour as he wanted for the cultivation of 
the estate under his management—a large one, 
too: indeed, he said he had never in his expe- 
rience found Jabour so abundant as at present. 

** We are indeed rejoiced to find that you are 
moving so vigorously in the matter of theImmigra- 
tion Act, which recently passed our Legislature ; 
and we hope and pray that your efforts to secure 
its disallowance may be crowned with success. 
It would be indeed a cruel injustice to the la- 
bouring classes in Jamaica to introduce into this 
island immigrants of the description desired by 
the planters. The present scheme, if carried 
out, will have the eflect of driving away altoge- 
ther the native labourers from the estates, or of 
compelling them to submit to a starving rate of 
wages ; in either case inflicting a serious injury 
upon them. I am persuaded that a fair, impar- 
tial, searching inquiry into the condition of this 
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island—I cannot speak for the other colonies— 
would shew that the opponents of immigration 
are in the right, and would be productive of 
great good, in many ways, to this country.” 


THE LABOUR QUESTION. 


A correspondent in St. Thomas-in-the-East 
writes us as follows :—* After the August holidays 
the labourers were seen going from one estate to 
the other for work, and there was none to be got. 
The overseers themselves, in the Plantain Garden- 
River District, were engaged in sending the people 
with letters from one property to the other, to 
see if any work was to be had for the people, and 
there was scarcely any. Fully one half of them 
had to return home; and, when I asked them 
their reason for returning, they told me just what 
I have stated above—that they could get no work. 
One of the managing attorneys gave orders to his 
head man upon his property not to admit more 
than ten hands in each gang, which would not 
amount on the whole to more than thirty hands. 
The rest, he said, must go home till crop begin. 
Two weeks ago a strong woman shewed me Is, 9d., 
and said that she got that sum for five days’ hard 
work. Notwithstanding allthis, we hearagreat deal 
about the laziness of the peasantry. Itisall false.” 

Another correspondent in the same parish 
says, “You can form no idea of the number of 
people turned back from different estates every 
Monday morning because there is no work for 
them. The poor people often go away with tears 
in their eyes for the want of employment. Those 
planters who are from time to time complaining 
that the people are lazy and won’t work must 
know they are uttering a downright falsehood. 
The truth is, they cannot afford to employ the 
people, It is money they want, and not labour. 
Besides, many of them treat the people like brutes, 
especially those that are living upon the estates, 
and who rent provision-grounds. If they do not 
submit to the bad treatment they are turned off 
the properties, and their grounds taken from them 
without a moment’s notice; and they dare not say 
a word, for, as to justice, there is noue of it in this 
parish.” 


* * * * 


“‘ Tf the expression of an opinion, however, in 
connection with the matter, is likely to be of any 
service to the cause of emancipation, I would say 
that there are several weighty objections to the 
continuance of present and long-continued immi- 
gration efforts. 

‘* 1, They should not be promoted by the 
legislatures at all, but left to individual efforts. 

* 2. If immigration is required, it is of a de- 
scription of persons far superior to those cons 
templated—of a class to bridge over the great 
gulf existing between the planters and the late 
slaves. 

“3, sa 2 osing the means are available, it would 
be desirable to bring the present waste lands of 
the colonies into cultivation, as well as to prevent 
the abandonment of properties now occupied ; 
but care must be taken that a superabundance 
of labour be not induced, and another great ad- 
vantage be given to power, position, knowledge, 
and money. I consider a deficiency of labour, 
if existing, as furnishing the only check, apart 
from religious motives, to a selfish, supercilious, 
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or domineering independence on the part of those 
thus sufficiently favoured. Few, but persons 
residing in country districts, can estimate the 
isolated, unaided, at times opposed, and power- 
less position of parties feeling desirous of im- 
proving the condition of things around them, 
but at the same time averse to a resort to de- 
magogueism, if I may use theterm. Alone in 
their labours of love they will emphatically be. 

* But I fear that a more important, because 
amoral and not a monetary question, than that 
of labour, will by-and-by force itself upon the 
attention of the Anti-Slavery Society. It is a 
deep-seated feeling of jealousy and rivalry on one 
side, and little disposition or attempt to remove 
them on the other. A forcible illustration of 
this state of things will be found in the fact, that 
two black young men recently sought ordination 
in the West Indies, but were compelled to resort 
to England. One of them was refused appoint- 
ment, even as a catechist in another part of this 
diocese, simply because he was black. Now, 
individuals must be allowed to choose their asso- 
ciates, but public institutions should shew no 
favour. I goat once to the fountain-head, the 
church, simply to shew, that as, even in high 
places, the state of things is this, it cannot be 
more favourable in low. The jealousy and 
rivalry aro at times unreasonable, however, 
Striving to break down every barrier which 
education and good breeding have always erected. 
What remedy can be applied I know not. 
Might not officials bo specially directed from 
home at all times to promote local rather than 
other interests, letting the fact of the instruc- 
tion be publicly made known? Time must do the 
rest, if disruption does not previously occur. 
The Society might profitably turn its attention 
to both aspects of the question. 


RIOT AT SAVANNA-LA-MAR, 


‘The newspapers by this mail will contain 
accounts of some serious disturbances which have 
lately taken place in the parish of Westmoreland, 
in the western part of the island. A large body 
of people, some four or five weeks ago, assembling 
after dark, totally demolished the toll-gates and 
toll-houses in the vicinity of the town of Sa- 
vanna la Mar. It appears that there were no 
fewer than four of these toll-gates around the 
town, and they were so placed that it was im- 
possible for an inhabitant of the town to ride or 
drive for an airing half-a-mile out of the town 
without having to pay toll. The river from 
which the inhabitants of the place get their sup- 
ply of water is a short distance from the town ; 
and the water-carts carrying that necessary of 
life into the town had to pay a heavy tollage, 
thereby greatly increasing the price of the article, 
to the great suffering of the poor; and, to aggra- 
vate .the ag ig the roads in the vicinity of 
Savanna la Mar, upon which the toll moneys 
should have been expended, instead of improving, 
were getting into such bad order that it became 
highly dangerous to travel over them by night, 
and extremely inconvenient by daylight. Some 
six months ago, a remonstrance and petition on 
the subject, agreed to at a public meeting of the 
inhabitants, and presided over by a Justice of the 
Peace, was forwarded to His Excellency, signed 
by a large number of the most respectable of the 
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parishioners. No proper notice having been 
taken of this memorial, the populace—badly ad- 
vised, it seems—took the matter into their own 
hands, and pulled the gates down. Several of 
the rioters were captured by the police; and, be- 
fore time had been given to allow the excitement 
incident upon the destruction of the gates to cool 
down, they were put upon their trial. But upon 
the day fixed upon for the trial, in the town of 
Savanna la Mar, the peasantry of the parish 
assembled in such large numbers, and were in so 
excited a state, that it was deemed advisable to 
adjourn. <A body of African immigrants, la- 
bouring under the excitement of drink, attacked 
the police station, and destroyed some of the doors 
and windows. Despatches having been forwarded 
to His Excellency the Governor, he immediately 
ordered a detachment of the military to proceed 
to Savanna Ja Mar, and accompanied it himself 
in the steamer Styz. After remaining a day or 
two in Westmoreland, he returned hither, and, 
up to the present time, all has been quiet in the 
parish. The soldiers will remain at Savanna la 
Mar until the trial of the rioters takes place, 
which is fixed for Wednesday, the 13th proximo. 
The planter papers have taken advantage of this 
to declaim most violently, and with a good deal of 
bitterness, agains: the friends of the people, whom 
they charge with being the authors of this out- 
rage, by exciting the masses on such subjects as 
immigration, oppressive taxation, and unjust 
laws. But I havo it on the very best testimony, 
that these disturbances, which every lover of 
order and peace must deplore, were fomented by 
some of the leading men of Westmoreland; that 
is, they spoke of the toll-gates in the hearing of 
the people in such strains, that these latter con- 
cluded that they would be doing good service by 
destroying them, and would be able to do so with 
impunity. ‘Lhe truth is, the toll-gates were felt 
to be a nuisance by the entire community, and 
the illegal movement for their removal by vio- 
lence was participated in, more or less, by the 
entire parish--whites and coloured, as well as 
blacks. The investigations which are about to 
take place will, it is hoped, reveal the whole 
truth. In the mean time, I think it necessary to 
give you these particulars, as I have no doubt 
that some of the newspapers, in the interest and 
pay of the West-India Body, will echo the sen- 
timents of the despicably slavish planter press of 
this country, and attempt to torture the outbreak 
into a manifestation of ‘disloyalty on the part of 
our labouring population.’ A more loyal people, 
and one more patient of injury, are not to be found 
in all the wide-spread dominions of our beloved 
Queen ; and I am persuaded that these disturb- 
ances would never have taken place unless the 
people had been backed by some of the more ins 
telligent and respectable of the parishioners of 
Westmoreland. But the truth is, the planter 
press of the colony, enraged at the success of 
your efforts to turn attention to Jamaica, and to 
elicit the truth on the labour question, has be- 
come perfectly rabid, and no stone will be left 
unturned to prejudice the minds of our friends 
at ‘ home’ against the lately emancipated people 
and their friends here. This press is labouring 
hard to make it appear that the Westmoreland 
outrage is but the incipient development of a 
widely-di fused spirit of sedition, and the first of 
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a series of overt acts of organized rebellion. One 
or two fires have recently taken place by pure 
accident, burning down two or three pieces; and 
these fires, although occurring in a parish far 
distant from the scene of the Westmoreland dis- 
turbances, have been maliciously associated with 
the latter, as furnishing proof of a wide-spread 
disaffection to constituted authority, and of il- 
legal combination for mischievous purposes. I 
need hardly tell you that such statements are 
utterly unfounded, and are laughed at by all sen- 
sible persons here. These newspapers, I must 
tell you, are especially irate with you, and some 
of them abuse you roundly as the worst enemy 
of the colony. But you can afford to smile at 
their popgun artillery.” 


BRAZIL. 


We have also received an interesting com- 
munication from the Honorary Secretary of 
the Rio Society for the Abolition of the 
Slave-trade, from which we make the fol- 
lowing extracts : 

Rio de Janeiro, 
December, 17, 1858. 

**T may here add that the question of eman- 
cipation is making rapid progress in Brazil. 
Private Societies have been organized in various 
provinces of the empire, for the purpose of li- 
berating slaves, a special preference being given 
to female slaves. 

“The owners of slaves, on dying, almost al- 
ways liberate those slaves who have served them 
well, and also the nurses who have suckled their 
children, provided they have given satisfaction 
in their attendance on the children committed to 
their care. Female slaves of colour, approach- 
ing towards white, invariably find men ge- 
nerously disposed, who, with the assistance of 
their friends, furnish them with the means of pur- 
chasing their freedom. The exchange of Rio de 
Janeiro is constantly presenting fine instances 
of this kind. Slaves, who during the lives of 
their owners have practised any heroic act to- 
wards them, or any member of their family, re- 
ceive their freedom as a recompense. Those who, 
by their labour, have succeeded in earning a sum 
of money computed to be equal to their value 
purchase their freedom of their masters. 

** Thus you see that various means, all tend- 
ing towards the emancipation of slaves, are in 
constant activity, and, if persevered in for some 
time, will give as a result, the honourable fact 
of a country emancipating its slaves without 
great sacrifices, without revolutions, and with 
the least possible prejudice to public or private 
fortune. 

*T forward you an article from the monthly 
paper of the Auwziliary Society of National In- 
dustry established in this capital.* In pages 262— 
267 you will find some reflections, shewing how 
different the thoughts and feelings of the Bra- 
zilians in general are, from those of the North 
Americans, with regard to the emancipation of 
slaves, and with what horror we should see 
among ourselves the immoral means that are 
practised in some of the States of North America 
for the indefinite prolongation of Slavery. All 
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our efforts, on the contrary, tend to the extince 
tion, as soon as possible, of this scourge of 
society.” 








MESSAGE OF THE PRESIDENT OF 
LIBERIA. 


Tue following is an important extract from 
the Annual , Sade of the President of 
Liberia, addressed to the Legislature on the 
9th December ultimo. 


It is also my duty to invite your attention to 
the fact, that unless some change takes place 
very soon in the policy of such Governments as 
continue to give every indication of their purpose 
to prosecute, at all hazards, the so-called emigra- 
tion system on our coast, we shall have, for some 
time to come, not a new source of expenses ex~ 
actly—for we have been battling with the 
slave-trade for its extinction in all its phases 
at the expense of our lives and treasures from 
the earliest period of our history here to the pre- 
sent, but an old source of. expenses greatly in- 
creased, growing out of the duty and necessity of 
this Government to keep a sufficient local police 
employed and stationed at each of the principal 
points along our coast, to co-operate with our 
costa guarda, and to employ a military force, 
when necessary, in order to prevent the more 
powerful native chiefs from stealing and selling 
the subjects of the less powerful ones to the so- 
called emigrant ships, and for the severe punish- 
ment of the kidnapping chiefs, should they prove 
persistent after the proper pacific measures shall 
have been sufficiently employed. T see no other 
feasible plan, under the circumstances, for 
suppressing the illicit prosecution of the system, 
with its concomitant abominations, on our coast 
and within our jurisdiction. 

In my last annual message, I cursorily, yet 
sufficiently fully, under the circumstances, brought 
into review the emigration system as it had been 
prosecuted on our coast for the supply of foreign 
colonies with labourers. I did not hesitate 
to express an unfavourable opinion of it, as being 
a system fraught with evil. I invited your 
special attention to the propriety of so providing 
by law as would either put an end to it within 
our jurisdiction, or as would throw around it so 
many guards and checks as would prevent its 
illicit prosecution. I also gave you all the ne- 
cessary information respecting the arrival, entry, 
and proceedings of the Regina Celi (Captain 
Simon) up to that date. The catastrophe of 
that unfortunate vessel’s operations on our coast ; 
the facts and principles involved in her case from 
first to last ; the unprincipled representations and 
downright untruths that have been ingeniously 
invented and put in circulation since she was 
forcibly and unlawfully taken out of this harbour 
and carried away by a French naval vessel; as 
also the great propriety of a proper vindication 
of the policy and reputation of this Government 
in the premises, seem to imperatively demand 
that a full, lucid, and reliable history of the 
French emigration enterprise, as prosecuted on 
our coast during and from the year 1855 up to 
the present, based principally upon authentic 
documents, shall be submitted to you. AndI 
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shall, either by or without your special request, 
submit the same, with a special message, at a 
very early day of your session; a number of 
copies of which you will no doubt direct to be 
printed. This is the more necessary, since the 
enemies of our race have, as usual, by their in- 
genious misrepresentations and eager indorse- 
ment of libellous statements made and circulated 
against us respecting the policy of this Govern- 
ment in regard to the French emigration system, 
and particularly with reference to the operations 
of the Regina Celi within our jurisdiction, sought 
to inflict what they vainly thought and hoped 
would prove the finishing stroke, not only to the 
good reputation of the country and our race in 
general, but also to Liberia’s very existence. In 
fact, they had pretty well succeeded in making 
false and unfavourable impressions concerning 
us on the minds of some of the true and honest 
friends of our country, and of our race dwelling 
in foreign lands, who, in the honesty of their 
hearts, seek and desire to be correctly informed 
on the subject. We owe it as a duty to such 
gentlemen, wherever they are to be found in the 
Christian world; and it is a pleasure to us— 
others we care nothing for: they sink into con- 
temptible insignificance in ours, as well as in the 
estimation of the respectable portion of the 
Christian world—to spare no pains in affording 
all necessary information on the subject, be- 
lieving, as we do, that if the base charges and 
false imputations that have been so ingeniously 
and malignantly made against us were substan- 
tiated, the mortification and grief of our friends 
abroad would be no less than ours. 

Liberia never professed to be immaculate: to 
make such a profession would be to profess to be 
superhuman ; and yet we are willing that our 
policy and reputation should be as closely scru- 
tinized as possible. 

After the full and lucid explanations and facts 
contained in the contemplated history are sub- 
mitted to an enlightened Christian world, Li- 
beria will be content to abide their verdict. 

During the last month, the notorious Chevalier 
arrived on our coast again in the Phenix; and 
notwithstanding the very unpleasant and un- 
settled state of the difficulties growing out of the 
case of the Regina Cali, he had the audacity to 
commence prosecuting what the laws of Liberia 
declare to be the slave-trade within our juris- 
diction, and at the very place at which Captain 
Simon obtained his so-called emigrants, and the 
very point off which the mutiny occurred. The 
Superintendant at Cape Mount conveyed to me 
the information of his being on our coast the 
second day after his arrival; and through the 
kindness of Commander J. Hunt, of Her Ma- 
jesty’s sloop Alecto, who was most opportunely 
in this port, Col. F. Payne was conveyed up in 
search of the aggressor, and found him anchored 
off Manna; and though he had been there only 
a few days, he had already bought nine slaves, 
and had them secured below. By Chevalier’s 
own confession, verbally as well as in writing, he 
had bought and paid for them as slaves. A con- 
sciousness of having committed a gross crime 
within our jurisdiction, so palpably demonstrated 
in the presence of British as well as Liberian 
officers, and all the circumstances entirely pre- 
cluding the possibility—as had been in the case 
of the Regina Celi—of inventing ingenious false- 
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hoods of the complicity of the Liberian authori- 
ties, to shield his atrocities; and knowing that 
his engagement in the slave-trade—which is de- 
clared by. our laws, as well as those of several 
Christian nations, as being piracy—could not be 
otherwise than condemned and punished by his 
own Government, he became so affrighted, for he 
trembled from head to foot, that a confession 
flowed spontaneously from his lips and pen ere he 
recovered himself. 

In case our only costa guarda had not been 
absent in England for repairs, the Phenix would 
have been taken as a prize, and brought to this 
port for trial, notwithstanding she would have 
likely been violently and unlawfully carried off, 
as was the case with the Regina Celi. I will, 
in a special message, communicate with you more 
fully and definitely on this aggravated subject. 
I will simply add, however, that Chevalier, in 
his fright, weighed anchor, and left that vicinity 
for parts as yet unknown. 

I directed the Superintendant at Robertsport, 
immediately on Col. Payne’s return and report 
to me, to establish a local police of Americo- 
Liberians at each of the principal points between 
Grand Cape Mount and Gallinas inclusive, to 
prevent any shipment of slaves or communication 
with the vessel, provided she should continue in 
that vicinity; and also, in the name of this 
Government, to threaten the native chiefs with 
severe punishment for their co-operation in the 
illicit business, by a military force, if it should 
be found necessary. 

It is very much to be regretted, and it is an 
abominable shame, that this young and weak 
nation, which has every reason to husband its 
little means, and to employ them rather in the 

reat and noble work of the moral and intel- 
ectual improvement of our aborigines, with a 
view of, as speedily as possible, raising them to a 
perfect level with us, civilly and religiously, 
should be necessitated, year after year, to incur 
enormous expenses for the prevention of heinous 
crimes attempted to be forced upon an'l among 
the very people we are thus trying to ele ‘ate, by 
the subjects of a professedly Christian ation, 
simply because we are a young and a we tk na- 
tion; and yet, with this very nation we wre in 
treaty relations, the stipulations of which a2clare 
against and utterly condemn such abominable 
conduct. I have only to add on this subject, 
gentlemen, that when the history of this French 
emigration system, as prosecuted within our 
jurisdiction, shall have been laid before you, 
giving minute description of the almost inn’ 
merable impositions that have been practised 
upon us, the intolerable arrogance of naval offi- 
cers, the many unprincipled misrepresentations 
that have been made of us by French emigration 
agents, you will agree with me that forbearance 
and partial silence, through national courtesy, 
are no longer virtues; that the time has fully 
come for us to speak out and to act out, with a 
fixed determination of putting a stop to the abo- 
minable system within our jurisdiction at all 
hazards; though the actual or attempted accom- 
plishment of this duty should cost us our lives, 
or result in our extermination. 

We had by far better reconcile ourselves—and 
I both hope and feel assured that every Americo- 
Liberian, together with thousands of our Abori- 
gines, has fully resolved—to prefer extermination, 
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to have the name of our dear Liberia blotted out 
from the catalogue of nations by the might of 
any nation more powerful than we are, and for 
our remembrance to cease for ever on earth, than 
to submit longer to such arrogant impositions, or 
to tolerate the prosecution, within our juris- 
diction, of an abominable system of human op- 
pression, fraught as it is with principles so 
despicably intolerable to us, as to have caused us 
to leave the land of our nativity, and, with many 
privations, to seek an asylum upon these heathen 
shores. 

I presume, gentlemen, that I shall be considered 
almost unreasonably incredulous when I assert 
that I cannot believe that His Imperial Majesty’s 
Government will openly avow its approval of such 
conduct by its subjects, nor will it tacitly approve 
of it by refusing to speak and act out in con- 
demnation and punishment of its palpably ag- 
gressive subjects. It must be that the ingenious 
misrepresentations that have been made to His 
Imperial Majesty’s Government from time to 
time, and especially within this year, is the main, 
if not sole cause of the delay of that redress being 
made to us, with those assurances which justice 
B0 reasonably demands. I am pleased to learn 
that the French Commodore anticipates a visit 
to this city, and may be expected daily, for ad- 
justment of the difficulties of the Regina Celi, 
&c. &c.; when I feel sure that the superabun- 
dant evidence, incontrovertible in its nature, that 
will be afforded him of the truth of more than 
we have said and complained of, will satisfy His 
Imperial Majesty’s Government of the misrepre- 
sentations that have been made to it by its sub- 
jects, and will induce that Government, whose 
magnanimity wo would not as yet for a moment 
question, to take the proper view of and action 
on the matter. It is to the interest, and there- 
fore is the policy of this Government, to cultivate 
the best feeling with all the civilized nations of 
the earth. We feel under many obligations to 
His Imperial Majesty’s Government for our early 
recognition, and for subsequent acts of kindness ; 
and it is our fervent desire to cultivate the best 
feeling with that great nation, so far as is prac- 
ticable without compromising our fixed principles. 





ANTI-SLAVERY RELIGION IN 
AMERICA. 
THE REV. DR. CHEEVER. 

For some time past considerable excitement 
has been caused in New York, by a strong 
opposition got up against the Rev. Dr. G. LB. 

heever, Pastor of the Church of Puritans 
in New-York city. The Rev. Dr. Cheever 
is one of the very few ministers of the Anglo- 
American ministry who has denounced 
Slavery from the pulpit, and who therefore 
merits more than a passing notice. We con- 
sider it to be a duty, under these circum- 
stances, to give the history of the struggle 
in which he is now engaged. 

His church has, for several years past, 
been engaged in a deadly conflict with the 
sin of Slavery. In 1850, immediately after 
the passing of the infamous Fugitive Slave 
Bill, the Pastor delivered a discourse on that 
Act, denouncing it from the Word of God as 
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an outrage upon natural rights, and subver- 
sive of the fundamental principles of morality 
and religion, So deep was the general 
apathy at that time, both in Church and 
State, that his burning words fell upon the 
congregation like a thunderbolt from a cloud- 
less sky. The murmurs of dissatisfaction 
were loud and long, and one of the promi- 
nent members of the church had the impious 
effrontery to demand of him what right he 
had to differ from the great constitutional 
lawyer and statesman, Daniel Webster, who, 
by his lamentable sacrifice of principle, had 
just become the idol of the nation. 

Afterwards, the aggressive and rapacious 
spirit of the slave-powers, by the removal of 
ancient landmarks and trusted safeguards of 
freedom, sent a thrill of alarm even through 
the heart of hoary expediency, and Dr. 
Cheever thought the time had come for 
striking a second blow. Accordingly, on 
Thanksgiving-day, 1855, he preached with 
great earnestness and force against the crime 
of oppression, and it was announced the next 
morning, in one of the leading journals, that 
he appeared to see nothing before the country 
but desolation and woe. On this occasion, 
the impulsive brother above referred to was 
so intensely moved, that he was seen suddenly 
to rise from his pew and leave the church, 
And now a spirit of disaffection broke forth 
which no art could allay without a compro- 
mise of principle. It was seen that the 
Pastor was profoundly impressed with the 
unspeakable wickedness of Slavery, and had 
formed a stern and immoveable purpose to 
open upon it all the batteries of the Word of 
God. The cotton-brokers of the congrega- 
tion, and the worshippers of the pew-revenue, 
were terrified beyond measure, and began 
forthwith to plot for the overthrow of this 
arch enemy of the interests of commerce, 
and the prosperity of the church. Undis- 
turbed by their devices, however, he bravely 
persisted. 

The discourses delivered at this time were 
afterwards embodied in a volume published 
by Dr. Cheever, entitled God against Slavery. 
At length a band of twenty conspirators 
engaged in a formal attempt to remove him 
from his post, but, failing therein, they with- 
drew, with their families, from his minis- 
tration. 

Meanwhile no small uproar was excited 
without the walls of the church, The slave- 
power was justly alarmed. Hitherto the 
church in America had been silent, or given 
its testimony only in a passing rebuke, or in 
general resolutions adopted at conventions, 
as a quietus to conscience, and filed away for 
historical reference, that posterity might find 
under the bushel the light, which, in a spirit 
of blindness and poe” had been wilfully 
excluded from the candlestick. The battle 
for freedom had been carried on for the most 
part by men of a noble nature, whose hearts 
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instinctively revolted from the injustice and 
cruelty of Slavery, and who, misled by the 
interpretations by which the testimony of 
the Bible in this point has been so sadly per- 
verted, had rejected the great truth of its 
plenary inspiration, and thus deprived their 
argument of the omnipotence of its divine 
authority, and encumbered their cause with 
all the odiousness and opprobrium of infi- 
delity. The convenient answer to all their 
noble utterances in behalf of human rights 
was, that they were the ravings of Unita- 
rians and Pantheists. At length it came to 
pass that some of the plainest elementary 
principles of Christianity, when applied to 
this subject, were either evaded or denied, 
and a system of oppression, unequalled in 
criminality and horrors since the world 
began, was fast coming to be enshrined in 
the national conscience, and transfigured by 
the church into a glorious Missionary Insti- 
tution, 

It cannot, therefore, be a matter of sur- 
prise when Dr. Cheever came forth as a 
minister of Christ, and in His name, and by 
His authority, denounced it as a mystery of 
iniquity, and the sum of all villanies, utterly 
repudiated by the Word of God, and worthy 
only of the divine vengeance, that the foun- 
tains of the great deep should be broken up, 
and all the waters of this ocean of abomina- 
tions should be let loose upon him to over- 
whelm and destroy him. It is not necessary 
that we should enter into a minute detail of 
the trials and persecutions which he has had 
to encounter in this tremendous conflict. 
One can readily imagine the storm which at 
once assailed him, both from the religious 
and a great portion of the secular press, and 
easily picture the desertion, the ostracism, 
the reproaches, the detractions of the clergy, 
and the general condemnation and reproba- 
tion of the church. Nor is there any diffi- 
culty in fancying the outcry which would be 
raised against him as a political preacher, 
and the revival of the old epithet of fanatic 
and madman. But he has not been utterly 
discomfited and beaten down. Ilis courage, 
indeed, rises with every new danger, and 
opposition only seems to quicken and invi- 

orate both his intellectual and _ spiritual 
orces. His church, though greatly weak- 
ened, still stands firm, and all that is needed 
to place it beyond the reach of its adversaries 
is pecuniary aid. 

This is, in brief, the history of the conflict 
between Dr. Cheever and a portion of his 
church. The Prudential Committee have 
issued an appeal to their brethren, and to the 
Abolitionists of England generally, from 
which we make the following extracts : 

‘* Under these circumstances, we appeal to you. 
We know your intense hatred of all oppression. 
We know the deep interest you feel in the Afri- 
can race, and the mighty efforts and sacrifices 
you have made on their behalf. We recognise 
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the proud position in which your nation stands 
before the world, with an empire on which the 
sun never sets, untrod by the foot. of a slave. 
Our hearts exult in this grand pre-eminence, be- 
cause we ascribe it to the benign and sacred 
influence of our common Chrisiianity, and because 
we see in it an earnest of our own deliverance and 
exaltation. Dr. Cheever has caught the inspi- 
ration of your own great confessors and martyrs 
of liberty. He is marching in the footsteps of 
Wilberforce, and Clarkson, and Buxton, and 
Gurney, and Thompson, and Wardlaw, and 
Knibb, who, in their day, unfurled the banner of 
divine truth and love, and led on the Church and 
nation to a glorious victory. We regard him as 
a witness, raised up by the Almighty to our church 
and nation. Endowed with a marvellous genius, 
furnished with the resources of an elaborate cul- 
ture, eminently gifted with the graces of the 
Spirit, and prepared by a peculiar course of dis- 
cipline, we could scarcely imagine a2 man more 
fitted to be a leader in this greatcause. Nor can 
we fail to admire the Providence which has placed 
him, in this momentous crisis, on the most con- 
spicuous site of this metropolis, the central tower 
in the ]and. The importance of sustaining him 
in this position cannot be over-estimated. His 
overthrow would strike a blow at the freedom of 
the pulpit, and the freedom of man in this coun- 
try, the disastrous effects of which no language 
could describe. On the other hand, his continu- 
ance there will enable him to hurl forth the 
thunderbolts of God’s Word with ever-increasing 
energy and power, and will give strength and 
courage to others, both among the clergy andthe 
private members of the church, to follow his 
example. Already we begin to see the results of 
his labours, and we are persuaded that the candle 
which he has lighted in this land will never be 
put out, but will burn brighter and brighter, until 
it shall reveal to the hearts and consciences of 
the whole nation the true and full meaning and 
universal application of the famous declaration, 
‘that all men are born free and equal, and have 
an inalienable right to life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness ;’ and the insufferable infamy 
of the decision recently pronounced by the highest 
functionary in our supreme Tribunal of Justice, 
that ‘negroes have no rights which white men 
are bound to respect ?’” 
(Signed) Hey. A. Hartt, M.D., pies of Pru- 

Dexter FAIRBANK, dential Com. 

Epwin Farris, 

Epwarp GILBERT, 

Henry SIBREEF, AND OTHIURS. 

We may add, that the Prudentie. Com- 
mittee of the church of Dr. Cheever have 
sent a delegate to England to carry out the 
objects of the appeal. 








PARLIAMENTARY RECO D. 
HOUSE OF LORDS. 
(Thursday April 14.) 
Tue Eant of Car.isite presented a petition 
from the Committee of the British and So- 
reign Anti-Slavery Society, calling attention 
to the subject of immigration, and asking 
their lordships to appoint a Committee to 
inquire into the condition of the West Indies, 
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especially as regards the alleged deficiency of 
labour there, and into the working of the 
present system of immigration in those 
colonies which have received immigrants, 
and also into the means employed to procure 
immigrants from India and China. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS 
(Lhursduy, April 15.) 


Mr. Giiprn asked the right honourable 
gentleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
whether the Government assent has been 
given to the Jamaica Immigration Bill; 
also, if the papers on immigration, which 
were to be ready by the 31st of March, are 
yet ready ; and if the following papers will 

e ready to be laid before Parliament pre- 
vious to its dissolution: Returns of the 
number of immigrants from India and 
China, who have ‘been introduced into the 
British East and West-India colonies since 
1835; with a statement of the mortality on 
the passage ; the duration of the voyage; of 
the number who have left each colony to 
return home; of those who have died there ; 
of these who have become chargeable as 
paupers or otherwise on the colony; how 
those that remain are employed; and a 
statement shewing what proportion of the 
expenses on immigration account has been 
paid out of the funds of each colony, and 
how much out of the imperial exchequer. 
Also a return of the names of the various 
officers who have been employed in the 
administration of the affairs of Sirera Leone 
since 1850 ; setting forth the annual amount 
of salary and allowances in each case ; also 
whether any one individual holds more than 
one office, and, if so, how many, and what is 
the amount of salary and allowances apper- 
taining to each. 

The CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER. 
In reply to the questions of the honourable 
member for Northampton (Mr. Gilpin), I 
have only to say that the Jamaica Immigra- 
tion Act has been confirmed by Her Majesty 
in Council; that the papers which have been 
promised to be laid before Parliament by 
my right honourable friend the Secretary 
for the Colonies are so voluminous, that I am 
afraid, although they are in progress, it 
will not be in the power of the Government 
to lay them before Parliament before the 
dissolution takes place; and that no returns 
relating to the number of immigrants from 
China to the West Indies have reached the 
Colonial Office. 
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ANTI-SLAVERY ITEMS. 


Emancipatep.—A slave of T. Surget of 
Natchez, Mississippi, was recently sent by his 
legal owner to Cincinnati, and furnished with 
money and the papers necessary for obtaining 
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his freedom, together with a letter to a gentle- 
man of Cincinnati, requesting him to see that 
the business was properly attended to, and say- 
ing that the man, when free, might return or 
not, at his option, there being no law in Mis- 
sissippi forbidding his return. The gentleman 
having seen the deed of emancipation duly re- 
corded, the late slave, now a free man, chose to 
return to his old home in Mississippi. The 
reader will not fail to remark the contrast 
between the law of Mississippi and Kentucky. 
By the latter, emancipated slaves are banished 
from the State.—Free South. 

Decrease or SLAvEs IN Missourt.—A late 
number of the St. Louis Christian Advocate, 
in referring to the change that is constantly 
going on in Missouri as regards the relative pro- 
portion between the white and coloured popula- 
tion, says that scarcely a week passes away 
without witnessing the emigration of hundreds 
of slaves to the South. 

One of the causes set down for this emigra- 
tion, or driving, rather, of slaves to the South, 
is a general conviction that white-labour is more 
profitable in Missouri than slave-labour. 

Another cause mentioned by the Advocate, 
for the decrease of slaves, is the insecurity of 
that species of property. The stampedes of 
slaves are of frequent occurrence. The St. 
Louis papers are filled with advertisements of 
runaway slaves, with accompanying rewards for 
their recovery. 

The Advocate points to the deep, firm, settled, 
and absolute conviction that Missouri is speedily 
destined to be a free State, as the most potent 
cause of the rapid decrease of slaves. 

Settinc Basies.—A newspaper, printed in 
the State of Tennessee, called the Nashville Gazette 
says that a man (was he a man or a brute?) 
lately passed through the town of Nashville, 
with a drove of negroes to be sold in some 
Southern market. In the “lot” or “gang” 
there were several infants, which he did not 
want to take with him, because, as he said, he 
could not get so much for the women, if their 
time had to be taken up in taking care of their 
little children. So he sold some of the babies at 
Nashville. They were thus taken away from 
their parents, never to see each other again in 
this world! 

For the sum of fifty dollars the brutal slave- 
trader “sold to a lady ” (was she a lady, to buy 
a child away from its mother?) in Nashville an 
infant of three months old, saying to its mother, 
like a fiend, ‘If I can’t sell the imp, I'll kill it.” 
This reminds me of another story. 

Several years ago a slave-trader was driving 
a gang of slaves through the streets at Louisville, 
Kentucky. A slave-woman lagged behind a 
little because she could not walk so fast as the 
rest, as she carried a baby in her arms. The 
wicked slave-driver snatched the baby away 
from its mother,’and tossed it to a person who was 
passing, saying, ‘“‘ There, I ’ll give you that brat.” 
At the same time he struck the poor woman 
over the shoulder with a whip to make her keep 
up with the other slaves. 
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MONDAY, MAY 2, 1859. 


OUR ANNUAL MEETING. 

Tue Annual Meeting of the British and 
Foreign Anti-Slavery Society is, appointed to 
be held on Saturday the 28th of May, in the 
large room at the London Tavern, Bishops- 
gate Street. 

The Chair will be taken at noon. 
particulars will be duly announced. 


COMMITTEE .ON THE WEST-INDIA 
LABOUR QUESTION. 


Tue following is a copy of a petition 
which was presented to the House of Lords 
on Thursday the 14th ult., by the Right Ho- 
nourable the Earl of Carlisle, on behalf of the 
Committee of the British and Foreign Anti- 
Slavery Society. The prayer of the petition is 
in substance identical vith a resolution which 
the Committee have placed in the hands of 
Lord Brougham, as embracing the points on 
which the Committee consider that inquiry is 
indispensable. It is expected that his Lord- 
ship will take the earliest convenient oppor- 
tunity after the re-assembling of Parliament 
to move for the Committee. Meanwhile we 
hope our friends will use diligence in getting 
up similar petitions, which should be written 
on one sheet of paper, and which may be 
sent for presentation to any member of the 
House of Peers. 


Full 


To tus Rieutr HonovuraBLe THE Lorps 
SPiIrituUAL AND TEMPORAL OF THE UNITED 
Kinepom oF GREAT BrivaIn AND IRE- 
LAND IN PARLIAMENT ASSEMBLED— 


THE respectful Petition of the Committee 
of the British and Foreign Anti- 
Slavery Society on their own behalf, 
and on that of their coustituents, 
Sheweth— 


Treat your Petiticners are the representa- 
tives of a Society whose objects are ‘ the 
universal extinction of the Slave-trade and 
Slavery, and the protection of the rights 
and interests of the enfranchised population 
in the British possessions, and of all persons 
captured as slaves.” 


Tuat your Petitioners have, from time to 
time, deemed it to be their duty respectfully 
to remonstrate against certain legislative 
enactments, which, in their judgment, mili- 
tated against the rights and interests of the 
enlranchised classes in the British colonies ; 
and, amongst others, against the various 
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schemes which have been sanctioned for 
introducing as immigrant labourers into 
those colonies, the natives of Africa, India, 
and China, 


TuHaT your Petitioners, in opposing these 
schemes, have nevertheless ever maintained 
that it is desirable to encourage a pere 
fectly free immigration of {he natives of one 
country into another ; and tat their opposi- 
tion to every other system is justified by 


_ the disastrous results which have attended 
_ the prosecution of all immigration schemes 


which have been tried up to the present 
time. 


Tuar your Petitioners have viewed with 


/ much anxiety and alarm the persistent at- 


tempts which are being made to introduce, 
under the sanction of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, into our West-India colonies, an 
unlimited number of Indians, Chinese, and 
Africans, in a great measure at the public 
expense, and only partially at that of the 
parties who are to benefit by the labour thus 
introduced. 


THat your Petitioners, without entering 
into the details of a scheme to which a par- 
tial assent has been given, and into the va- 
rious objections which might be urged 
against it, do not hesitate to declare, upon 
the evidence they possess, that, should it be 
carried out as proposed, it will not only 
inflict a large amount of misery, and entail 
a great mortality upon the immigrants, be- 


| Sides perpetuating the fraudulent practices 


prevalent in India and China for obtaining 
these so-called “immigrants,” which no 
government agency can effectually check, 
and still less prevent, but it will also involve 


' in debt the colonies which receive the im- 


migrants, and prove seriously detrimental 
to the Creole population. 


Tuat your Petitioners have recently 
had their attention specially drawn to the 
whole question of immigration, in conse- 
quence of the passing, by the Jamaica Le- 
gislature, of a new Immigation Bill, iden- 
tical in all its main features with the one 
that was disallowed by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment a year ago, but which, notwith- 
standing the serious objections to which it 
is obnoxious, and the opposition it has met 
with in this country, the Colonial Minister 
has expressed his determination to recom- 
mend for the Royal assent, 


Tuat your Petitioners have observed 
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with feelings of much discouragement, that 
the main plea upon which this demand for 
immigrant labour is advanced, is an al- 
leged deficiency in the available supply of 
Creole labour, sustained by allegations of 
the indolence of the enfranchised labouring 
classes, and their disinclination to work for 
wages. 


Tat your Petitioners have abundant 
evidence of recent date, and of the most 
conclusive kind, shewing that these state- 
ments are absolutely unfounded, there be- 
ing at this time, particularly in Jamaica, 
considerable numbers of labourers in want 
of employment, and who are seeking it in 
every direction in the island, furnishing 
irretragable evidence that an influx of im- 
migrants is uncalled for and undesirable. 


TuaT your Petitioners, seeing that, not- 
withstanding this abundance of available 
labour, the outcry for immigrant labour is 
persisted in; and being thoroughly satis- 
fied, from a lengthened study of the whole 
subject, that the present system of supply- 
ing the West-India Colonies, British Gui- 
ana, and Mauritius, with immigrants” 
is fraught with the gravest evils, of which 
its expensiveness is one of the least, yet, 
being in no wise averse to promote a healthy 
and perfectly freeimmigrationinto those colo- 
nies, are of opinion the time has arrived for 
a {ull and impartial inquiry into the whole 
subject of the supply of labour, and the 
operation of the schemes of immigration 
which have hitherto been tried. 


Tuar your Petitioners therefore most 
earnestly and respectfully pray, that your 
Right Honorable House will be pleased to 
appoint a Committee of its own members 
to inquire into the condition of the West 
Indies, so far as regards the alleged defi- 
ciency of labour in them, and the causes 
thereof, and into the working of the pre- 
sent system of immigration in those sugar 
colonics which have received immigrants, 
as well as into the means employed in the 
East Indies and in China to obtain’ immi- 
grants from those countries. 


Signed, on behalf of the Committee, 
T. Binns, Chairman. 
L. A. CHAMEROVzOW, Sec. 
27 New Broad Street, E. C. 
London, 6th April 1859. 
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A question put to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer on Thursday the 14th ult., by 
Mr. Charles Gilpin, has elicited the reply 
that the royal assent has been given to the 
Jamaica Immigration Bill. Up to the latest 
moment there remained a forlorn hope that 
the Government would hesitate to take so 
important a step, seeing that the Bill was, in 
every essential respect, identical with the one 
repudiated last year, and consequently open 
to the same objections. On the other hand, 
the measure had been framed by the Colo- 
nial Minister and Mr. Thomson Hankey, so 
that it was almost certain from the first, that 
the Parliamentary representative of the West- 
India party would urge the Minister not to 
stultify himself by disallowing it; and we 
are in a position to affirm that no expedient 
was left untried to defeat opposition. It is 
exceedingly to be regretted that Mr. C. 
Buxton did not persist in his original motion 
for “a copy of the Jamaica Immigration 
Bill, with the Government amendments.”’ 
Such a motion, had it been carried, would 
have thrown the Bill over for a time, and 
afforded a fair opportunity for a thorough 
examination of its provisions. There is too 
much reason to infer, from the manceuvres 
of the Colonial Minister, that Mr. Charles 
Buxton, in his anxiety not to appear to be 
making what is termed a “ factious oppo- 
sition,’’ allowed himself to be outwitted by 
his wily adversaries of the West-India party 
But although they have succeeded thus far, 
they will find that the mischief will fall back 
upon their own pate; for, with a Parlia- 
mentary Committee impending, which is 
likely to introduce a radical change in the 
whole system of immigration, it is next to 
impossible that the measure they have ob- 
tained can be acted upon without the planters 
incurring a pecuniary risk wholly incom- 
mensurate with the advantages they expect 
to derive from it. It may also be worth 
while to remark that the Bill has not been 
allowed unconditionally. The Government 
confessed that it required emendation, though 
they refused to disclose the nature of the 
modifications they recommended for adop- 
tion. It may be safely predicted that these 
modifications fall short of the requirements 
of the case. The actual cautery is of no use 
when the removal of the limb is necessary ; 
and, in our opinion, nothing short of the dis- 
allowance of the measure was likely to meet 
the exigency. Now, the promoters of this 
insidious attempt to introduce Slavery under 
another form into Jamaica, will doubtless 
chuckle over their supposed victory, but we 
tell them plainly they have only commenced 
the struggle, and are not at the end of their 
troubles. The inquiry, which is shortly to 
be moved for, and which will assuredly be 
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granted, will reveal so hideous a picture of 
the manifold evils of immigration, that the 
system will either be condemned and pro- 
hibited, or will be allowed under conditions 
which will effectually defeat the designs of 
the planter party in demanding immigrants. 


THE JAMAICA HOSPITALS. 

We have only space to record, in this 
month’s issue, that the condition of the hos- 
pitals of Jamaica, especially that of Kings- 
ton and of the Lunatic Asylum, has been 
brought under our notice, and is now engag- 
ing our serious attention. An article in the 
Times of the 15th ultimo has already awakened 
the friends of the West-India population to the 
criminal negligence of the authorities in this 
matter, and from the evidence we have un- 
der our own eyes, we do not hesitate to assert 
that they have laid themselves open to the 
charge of wholesale murder. The reports of 
the Central Board of Health disclose a state of 
things disgraceful to any civilized commu- 
nity, and Governor Darling is personally 
responsible for it. We have never, in the 
whole course of our experience, read details so 
sickening, of suffering in its worst form, as 
these reports present. Being himself per- 
sonally implicated, it is scarcely to be won- 
dered at that Governor Darling should now 
endeavour to burke inquiry ; but in convert- 
ing the whole affair into a personal question 
between himself and Dr. Bowerbank — 
even admitting the latter to be unable to 
establish his allegations, which, however, is 
far from being the case—he has acted a 
most unworthy and undignified part. When, 
in speaking of the condition of the hospitals, 
poor-houses, and lunatic asylums of Jamaica, 
we find the Central Board of Health declar- 
ing that “the institution is a curse instead of 
a Dlessing to the poor,’ some idea may be 
formed of the untold miseries of the immi- 
grants and others which those asylums have 
received within their walls, only to die, 
rotten of preventible diseases, and surrounded 
by dogs, hogs, and fowls, devouring their 
bodies ere life is extinct. We shall return 
to this most painful subject. For the pre- 
sent we confine ourselves to these prelimi- 
nary observations, that our friends in Ja- 
maica may know our attention is directed 
to the subject, and feel satisfied we shall not 
let it rest until the fullest disclosures have 
been made, and the guilty parties exposed, 


IMMIGRATION RETURNS. 

Ir will be seen from our Parliamentary Re- 
cord, that up to the present time no informa- 
tion has reached the Government on the 
subject of the important returns which were 
moved for by Lord Brougham in July last, 
The motion was for the first series of returns 
which Mr. C. Gilpin inquired about in the 
House of Commons on the 14th ultimo. 
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It will be seen that such returns would 
furnish data for a tolerably accurate estimate 
of the results of immigration with relation to 
the disputed point of the mortality which has 
occurred amongst the immigrants, and also 
on others of not less moment. We have 
reason to fear that these returns will not be 
so soon forthcoming ; for we hear, upon good 
authority, that the local authorities in our 
West-India colonies are unable to furnish 
the requisite information. Should this be 
correct, no stronger proof would be needed 
of the looseness of the present system of im- 
migration, which takes little or no account of 
the unfortunate men and women who are 
inveigled from their own country, under de- 
ceptive promises, and of whom a very large 
proportion never return. But although the 
returns in question are not yet forthcoming, 
the subject. will not be lost sight of. Expla- 
nations will be required as soon as Parliament 
re-assembles ; and the demand for these im- 
portant pupers will be persisted in. The 
returns moved for by Mr. Charles Buxton 
will also prove extremely useful towards 
completing the history of immigration on 
the financial side. It is all very well to 
assert that the planters pay the cost, but 
assertions, however broad, do not prove any 
thing, and the advocates of the system have 
too much to conceal not to place every ob- 
stacle in the war of inquiry, or not to at- 
tempt to evade it by sweeping statements 
such as are indulged in by the Jamaica 
Falmouth Post, and other West-Indian news- 
papers in the interests of the planters. We 
hive, of course, read the abusive articles 
which these journals have published against 
us, but we have more important business on 
hand than to waste time in controversy 
with writers whose disregard of truth ap- 
pears to be a chronic mental affection. Men 
who indulge in falsehood themselves are 
ever the first to cast a slur upon and to sus- 
pect the veracity of others. To such we 
would apply the reasoning of Professor 
Porson, who was strongly opposed to duel- 
ling, and between whom and a great partisan 
of the brutal custom the following conversa- 
tion took place. “ But, Sir,” said the latter, 
“suppose anybody called you liar, what 
should you do then?” “ Why,” retorted the 
Professor, “I should tell him to prove it. 
Prove it, I should say, prove it.’ ‘ Well, 
Sir,” returned the first speaker, unxious 
for the remainder of the Professor’s re- 
joinder. ‘ Well, Sir,” resumed the latter, 
“if he could’nt prove it, I should have him. 
He would prove himself the liar. If he 
proved me one, why, I should have to 
pocket the affront.” 

Now, the Falmouth Post particularly, and 
other of the colonial newspapers, have ap- 
plied the indecorous epithet “liar” to us. 
To such our answer is, “ Prove it.” Till this 
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is done, we “ have them,” in the sense which 
Professor Porson referred to. 
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GREAT SLAVE-AUCTION IN 
GEORGIA, 


Tue following is an account, from a late 
number of the New-York Tribune, of a sale 
of slaves in Georgia, which we submit as an 
illustration of the “ peculiar institution,” with- 
out other comment than is made by the 
editor. Yet all were 
‘*¢ Children of God’s, with souls to save, 
Yet sold in a Christian land.” 


And this is the system upheld by the 
American Church. 


** The lot consisted of 436 men, women, chil- 
dren, and infants, being that half of the negro 
stock remaining on the old Major Butler planta- 
tions which fell to one of the two heirs to that 
estate. Major Butler dying, left a property 
valued at more than a million of dollars, the 
major part of which was invested in rice and 
cotton plantations and the slaves thereon, all of 
which immense fortune descended to two heirs, 
his sons, Mr. John A. Butler, some time deceased, 
and Mr. Pierce M. Butler, still living, and resi- 
dent in the city of Philadelphia, in the Free State 
of Pennsylvania. Losses in the grand crash of 
1857-58, and other exigencies of business, have 
compelled the latter gentleman to realize on his 
Southern investments, that he may satisfy his 
pressing creditors. This necessity led to a parti- 
tion of the negro stock on the Georgia plantations 
between himself and the representative of the 
other heir, the widow of the late John A. Butler, 
and the negroes that were brought to the hammer 
last week were the property of Mr. Pierce M. 
Butler, of Philadelphia, and were, in fact, sold to 
pay Mr. Pierce M. Butler’s debts. The creditors 
were represented by General Cadwallader, while 
Mr. Butler was present in person, attended by 
his business agent, to attend to his own interests. 
The sale had been advertised largely for many 
weeks, though the name of Mr. Butler was not 
mentioned; and as the negroes were known to be 
a choice lot, and very desirable property, the at- 
tendance of buyers was large. The breaking up 
of an old family estate is so uncommon an occur- 
rence that the affair was regarded with unusual 
interest throughout the South. For several days 
before the sale every hotel in Savannah was 
crowded with negro speculators from North and 
South Carolina, Virginia, Georgia, Alabama, 
and Louisiana, who had been attracted hither by 
the prospects of making good bargains. Nothing 


was heard for days in the bar-rooms and public. 


rooms but talk of the great sale, criticisms of the 
business affairs of Mr. Butler, and speculations 


as to the probable prices the stock would bring. 


The office of Joseph Bryan, the negro broker who 
had the management of the sale, was thronged 
.every day by eager inquirers in search of infor- 
mation, and by some who were anxious to buy, 
but were uncertain as to whether their securities 
would prove acceptable. Little parties were made 
up from the various hotels every day to visit the 
racecourse, distant some three miles from the 
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city, to look over the chattels, discuss their points, 
and make memoranda for guidance on the day of 
sale. The buyers were generally of a rough 
breed, slangy, profane, and bearish, being for 
the most part from the Black River and swamp 
plantations, where the elegancies of polite life are 
not, perhaps, developed to their fullest extent. 
In fact, the humanities are sadly neglected by 
the petty tyrants of the rice-fields that border 
the great Dismal Swamp, their knowledge of the 
luxuries of our best society comprehending only 
revolvers and kindred delicacies. 

*¢ The negroes came from two plantations, tha 
one a rice-plantation, near Darien, in the State 
of Georgia, not far from the great Okefonokee 
Swamp, and the outer a cotton plantation, on 
the extreme northern point of St. Simon’s Island, 
a little bit of an island in the Atlantic, cut off 
from Georgia mainland by a slender arm of the 
sea. 

‘Though the most of the stock had been ac- 
customed only to rice and cotton-planting, there 
were among them a number of very passable 


-mechanics, who had been taught to do all the 


rougher sorts of mechanical work on the planta 
tions. There were coopers, carpenters, shoe- 
makers, and blacksmiths, each one equal in his 
various craft to the ordinary requirements of & 
plantation ; thus, the cooper could make rice- 
tierces, and possibly, on a pinch, rude tubs and 
buckets; the carpenter could do the rough car- 
pentry about the negro quarters; the shoemaker 
could make shoes of the fashion required for the 
slaves; and the blacksmith was adequate to the 
manufacture of hoes and similar simple tools, 
and to such trifling repairs in the blacksmithing 
way as did not require too refined askill. Though, 
probably, no one of all these would be called 
a superior, or even an average workman, among 
the masters of the craft, their knowledge of these 
various trades sold in some cases for nearly as 
much as the man; that is, a man who without 
a trade would be valued at 900 dollars, would 
readily bring 1600 or 1700 dollars, if he was a 
passable blacksmith or cooper. 

‘** There were no light mulattoes in the whole 
lot of the Butler stock, and but very few that 
were even a shade removed from the original 
Congo blackness. 

«¢ They have been little defiled by the admixture 
of degenerate Anglo-Saxon blood, and, for the 
most part, could boast that they were of as pure 
a breed as the best blood of Spain—a point in 
their favour in the eyes of the buyer as well as 
physiologically, for too liberal an infusion of the 
blood of the dominant race brings a larger in- 
telligence, a more vigorous brain, which anon 
grows restless under the yoke, and is prone to 
inquire into the definitions of the word liberty, 
and the meaning of the starry flag which waves, 
as you may have heard, o’er the land of the free. 
The pure-blooded negroes are much more docile 
and manageable than mulattoes, though less 
quick of comprehension, which makes them pre- 
ferred by drivers, who can stimulate stupidity 
much easier than they can control intelligence 
by the lash. 

“None of the Butler slaves had ever been 
sold before, but had been on those two plan- 
tations since they were born. On their arrival 
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at Savannah they were taken to the Racecourse, 
and there quartered in the sheds erected for the 
accommodation of the horses and carriages of 
gentlemen attending the races. Into these sheds 
they were huddled pell-mell, without any more 
attention to their comfort than was necessary to 
prevent their becoming ill and unsaleable. Each 
‘family’ had one or more boxes or bundles, in 
which were stowed such scanty articles of their 
clothing as were not brought into immediate 
requisition, and their tin dishes and gourds for 
their food and drink. 

**In these sheds were the chattels huddled to- 
gether on the floor, there being no sign of bench 
or table. They eat and slept on the a boards, 
their food being rice and beans, with occasionally 
a bit of bacon and corn bread. Their huge bundles 
were scattered over the floor, and thereon the 
Slaves sat or reclined, when not restlessly moving 
about, or gathered into sorrowful groups, dis- 
cussing the chances of their future fate. On the 
faces of all was an expression of heavy grief: 
some appeared to be resigned to the hard stroke 
of fortune that had torn them from their homes, 
and were sadly trying to make the best of it; 
some sat brooding moodily over their sorrows, 
their chins resting on their hands, their eyes 
staring vacantly, and their bodies rocking to and 
fro, with a restless motion that was never stilled : 
few wept, the place was too public and the drivers 
too near, though some occasionally turned aside 
to give way to a few quiet tears. They were 
dressed in every possible variety of uncouth and 
fantastic garb, in every style and of every ima- 
ginable colour: the texture of the garments was 
in all cases coarse, most of the men being clothed 
in the rough cloth that is made expressly for the 
slaves. ‘The dresses assumed by the negro min- 
strels when they give imitations of plantation 
character are by no means exaggerated; they 
are, instead, weak and unable to come up to the 
original. There was every variety of hat, with 
every imaginable slouch; and there was every 
cut and style of coat and pantaloons, made with 
every conceivable ingenuity of misfit, and tossed 
on with a general appearance of perfect looseness 
that is perfectly indescribable, except to say that a 
Southern negro always looks as if he could shake 
his clothes off without taking his hands out of 
his pockets. The women, true to the feminine 
instinct, had made, in almost every case, some 
attempt at finery. All wore gorgeous turbans, 
generally manufactured in an instant out of a 
gay-coloured handkerchief by a sudden and grace- 
ful twist of the fingers; though there was occa- 
sionally a more elaborate turban, a turban com- 
plex and mysterious, got up with care and 
ornamented with a few beads or bright bits of 
ribbon. Their dresses were mostly coarse stuff, 
though there were some of gaudy calicoes: a few 
had earrings, and one possessed the treasure of a 
string of yellow and blue beads. The little chil- 
dren were always better and more carefully 
dressed than the older ones, the parental pride 
coming out in the shape of a yellow cap pointed 
like a mitre, or a jacket with a strip of red 
broadcloth round the bottom. The children were 
of all sizes, the youngest being fifteen days old. 
The babies were generally good-natured, though 
when one would set up a yell the complaint soon 
attacked the others, and a full chorus would be 
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the result. A young negro baby looks like an 
animated bit of India-rubber, and has wonderful 
powers of suction. ‘They were very prevalent in 
the long show-room, where the stock was all 
congregated the day of sale, and those that were 
old enough to have positive powers of locomotion 
were perpetually crawling away from their 
mothers, and getting under the feet of visitors. 
They have a passion for climbing, and made 
strenuous exertions to scale the legs of people 
who didn’t belong to them. Ifa man stood still 
for a minute he was certain to havea baby hang- 
ing to each leg, like a crab. They didn’t object 
to being knocked down and rolled over, or being 
pitched across the room, or any trifle of that sort ; 
but it seemed to disconcert thenr to step on their 
fingers. 

“The slaves remained at the racecourse, some 
of them for more than a week, and all of them 
for four days, before thesale. They were brought 
in thus early that buyers who desired to inspect 
them might enjoy that privilege, although none 
of them were sold at private sale. For these 
preliminary days their shed was constantly visited 
by speculators. The negroes were examined with 
as little consideration as if they had been brutes 
indeed; the buyers pulling their mouths open to 
see their teeth, pinching their limbs to find how 
muscular they were, walking them up and down 
to detect any signs of lameness, making them 
stoop and bend in different ways that they might 
be certain there was no concealed rupture or 
wound; and, in addition to all this treatment, 
asking them scores of questions relative to their 
qualifications and accomplishments. All these 
humiliations were submitted to without a mur- 
mur, and, in some instances, with good-natured 
cheerfulness, where the slave liked the appear- 
ance of the proposed buyer, and fancied that he 
might prove a kind ‘mas’r.’ The following 
curiously sad scene is the type of a score of 
others that were there enacted : 

‘¢¢ Elisha,’ chattel No. 5 in the catalogue, had 
taken a fancy to a benevolent-looking middle- 
aged gentleman, who was inspecting the stock, 
and thus used his powers of persuasion to induce 
the benevolent man to purchase him, with his 
wife, boy, and girl, Molly, Israel, and Sevanda, 
chattels No. 6, 7, and 8. The earnestness with 
which the poor fellow pressed his suit, knowing, 
as he did, that perhaps the happiness of his 
whole life depended on his success, was touching, 
and the arguments he used most pathetic. He 
made no appeal to the feelings of the buyer; he 
rested no hope on his charity and kindness, but 
only strove to shew how well worth his dollars 
were the bone and blood he was entreating him 
to buy. ‘* Look at me, mas’r; am prime rice- 
planter; sho’ you won't find a better man den 
me; no better on de whole plantation; not a bit 
old yet; do mo’ work den ever; do carpenter 
work, too, little; better buy me, mas’r; I’se be 
good servant, mas’r. Molly, too, my wife, Sa 
fus rate rice hand; mos as good as me. Stan’ 
out yer, Molly, and let the gen’lm’n see.” Molly 
advances, with her hands crossed on her bosom, 
and makes a quick, short curtsy, and stands 
mute, looking appealingly in the benevolent man’s 
face. But Elisha talks all the faster. ‘Show 
mas’r your arm, Molly; good arm dat, mas’r; 
she do a heap of work mo’ with dat arm yet. 
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Let good mas’r see yer teeth, Molly: see dat, 
mas’r, teeth all reg’lar, all good; she’m young eal 
yet. Come out yer, Israel, walk aroun’ an’ let 
the gen’lm’n see how spry yer be.” Then, point- 
ing to the three-year-old girl, who stood with her 
chubby hand to her mouth, holding on to her 
mother’s dress, and uncertain what to make of 
the strange scene,—“ Little Vandy’s only a chile 
yet; make prime gal by-and-by. Better buy us, 
mas'r, we’'m fus-rate bargain,” and so on. But 
the benevolent gentleman found where he could 
— a closer bargain, and so bought somebody 
else.’ 

“‘ Similar scenes were transacting all the while 
on every side—parents praising the strength and 
cleverness of their children, and -shewing off 
every muscle and sinew to the very best advan- 
tage, not with the excusable pride of other 
parents, but to make them the more desirable in 
the eyes of the man-buyer; and, on the other 
hand, children excusing and mitigating the age 
and inability of parents, that they might be more 
marketable, and fall, if possible, into kind hands. 
Not unfrequently these representations, if borne 
out by the facts, secured a purchaser. The 
women never spoke to the white men unless 
spoken to, and then made the conference as short 
as possible. And not one of them all, during the 
whole time they were thus exposed to the rude 
questions of vulgar men, spoke the least un- 
womanly or indelicate word, or conducted herself 
in any regard otherwise than as a modest woman 
should do: their conversation and demeanour 
were quite as unexceptionable as they would 
have been had they been the highest ladies in 
the land; and through all the insults to which 
they were subjected, they conducted themselves 
with the most perfect decorum and self-respect. 
The sentiment of the subjoined characteristic dia- 
logue was heard more than once repeated : 

“«* Well, Colonel, I seen you looking sharp at 
shoemaker Bill’s Sally. Going to buy her? 
‘Well, Major, I think not. Sally’s a good, big, 
strapping gal, and can do a heap o’ work; but 
it’s five years since she had any children. She’s 
done breeding, I reckon.’ 

“In the intervals of more active labour, the 
discussion of the re-opening of the slave-trade 
was commenced, and the opinion seemed to 
generally prevail that its re-establishment is a 
consummation devoutly to be wished; and one 
red-faced major, or general, or corporal, clinched 
his remarks with the emphatic assertion that 
* We'll have all the niggers in Africa over here 
in three years: we won’t leave enough for seed.’ 
On the day of sale the negroes looked more un- 
comfortable than ever; the close confinement in- 
doors for a number of days, and the drizzly, 
unpleasant weather, began to tell on their con- 
dition. They moved about more listlessly, and 
were fast losing the activity and springiness they 
had at first shewn. 

“This morning they were all gathered into 
the long room of the building erected as the 
‘Grand Stand’ of the racecourse, that they might 
be immediately under the eye of the buyers. The 
room was about 100 feet long by 20 wide, and 
herein were crowded the poor creatures, with 
much of their baggage, awaiting their respective 
calls to step upon the block and be sold to the 

ighest bidder, This morning Mr. Pierce Butler 
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appeared among his people, speaking to each one, 
and being recognised with seeming pleasure by 
all. The men obsequiously pulled off their hats 
and made that indescribable sliding hitch with 
the foot which passes with a negro for a bow; 
and the women each dropped the quick curtsy 
which they seldom vouchsafe to any other than 
their legitimate master and mistress. Occa- 
sionally, to a very old or favourite servant, Mr. 
Butler would extend his gloved hand, which mark 
of condescension was instantly hailed with grins 
of delight from all the sable witnesses. The 
room in which the sale actually took place imme- 
diately adjoined the room of the negroes, and 
communicated with it by two large doors. ‘The 
saleroom was open to the air on one side, com- 
manding a view of the entire course. <A small 

latform was raised about two fect and a half 

igh, on which were placed the desks of the entry 
clerks, leaving room in front of them for the 
auctioneer and the goods. 

** At about 11 o'clock the business men took 
their places, and announced that the sale would 
begin. 

‘Mr. Walsh mounted the stand, and an- 
nounced the terms of the sale—‘ One-third cash, 
the remainder payable in two equal annual ine 
stalments, bearing interest from the day of sale, 
to be secured by approved mortgage and personal 
security, or approved . on Savannah, 
Ga., or Charleston, S.C. Purchasers to pay for 
papers.’ The buyers, who were present to the 
number of about two hundred, clustered around 
the platform; while the negroes who were not 
likely to be immediately wanted gathered into 
sad groups in the background to watch the pro- 
gress of the selling in which they were so sorrow- 
fully interested. The wind howled outside, and 
through the open side of the building the driving 
rain came pouring in; the bar down stairs ceased 
for a short time its brisk trade; the buyers lit 
fresh cigars, got ready their catalogues and pen- 
cils, and the first lot of human chattels was led 
upon the stand, not by a white man, but by 
a sleek mulatto, himself a slave, and who seems 
to regard the selling of his brethren, in which he 
so glibly assists, as a capital joke. It had been 
announced that the negroes would be sold in 
‘families,’ that is to say, a man would not be 
parted from his wife, or a mother from a very 
young child. There is, perhaps, as much policy 
as humanity in this arrangement, for thereby 
many aged and unserviceable people are disposed 
of, who otherwise would not find a ready sale. 
The first family brought out were announced on 
the catalogue as—1l. George, 27, prime cotton 
planter; 2. Sue, 26, prime rice planter; 3. 
George, 6, boy ehild; 4. Harry, 2, boy child. 
The manner of buying was announced to be, 
bidding a certain price a piece for the whole lot. 
Thus George and his family were started at 300 
dols., and were finally sold at 600 dols. each, 
being 2400 dols. for the four. To get an idea 
of the relative value of each one, we must sup- 
pose George worth 1200 dols., Sue worth 900 
dols., little George worth 200 dols., and Harry 
worth 100 dols. Owing, however, to some mis- 
apprehension on the part of the buyer as to 
the manner of bidding, he did not take the 
family at this figure, and they were put up and 
sold again, on the second day, when they brought 
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620 dols. each, or 2480 dols. for the whole—an 
advance of 80 dols. over the first sale. Robert, 
and Luna, his wife, who were announced as 
having ‘ goitre, otherwise very prime,’ brought the 
round sum of 1005 dols. each. But that your 
readers may have an idea of the exact manner in 
which things are done, I append a couple of 
pages of the catalogue used on this occasion, 
which you can print verbatim :—99, Kate’s John, 
30; rice, prime man. 100, Betsy, 29; rice, un- 
sound. 101, Kate, 6. 102, Violet, 3 months. 
Sold for 510 dols. each. 103, Wooster, 45; rice 
hand, and fair maison. 104, Mary, 40; cotton 
hand, Sold for 300 dols. each. 105, Commodore 
Bob, aged; rice hand. 106, Kate, aged; cotton. 
107, Linda, 19; cotton, prime young woman. 
108, Joe, 13; rice, prime boy. Sold for 600 dols. 
each. 109, Bob, 30; rice. 110, Mary, 25; rice, 
prime woman. Sold for 1135 dols. each. 111, 
Anson, 49; rice, ruptured, one eye. 112, Violet, 
55; rice hand. Sold for 250 dols. each. 113, 
Allen Jeffrey, 46; rice hand and sawyer in steam 
mill. 114, Sikey, 43; rice hand. 115, Watty, 
5; infirm legs. Sold for 520 dols. each. 116, 
Rina, 18; rice, prime young woman. 117, Lena, 
1, Sold for 640 dols. each. 118, Pompey, 31; 
rice, lame in one foot. 119, Kitty, 30; rice, 

rime woman. 120, Pompey, jun., 10; prime 

y- 121, John, 7. 121, Noble, 1, boy. Sold 
for 580 dols. each. 341, Goin, 39; rice hand. 
342, Cassandra, 35; cotton hand, has fits. 343, 
Emiline, 19; cotton, prime young woman. 344, 
Judy, 11; cotton, prime girl. Sold for 400 dols. 
each. 345, Dorcas, 17; cotton, prime woman. 
346, Joe, 8 months. Sold for 1200 dols. each. 
347, Tom, 22; cotton hand. Sold for 1260 dols. 
348, Judge Will, 55; rice hand. Sold for 325 
dols. 349, Lowden, 54; cotton hand. 350, 
Hagar, 50; cotton hand. 351, Lowden, 15; 
cotton, prime boy. 352, Silas, 13; cotton, prime 
boy. 353, Lettia, 11; cotton, prime girl. Sold 
for 300 dols. each. 354, Fielding, 21; cotton, 
prime young man. 355, Abel, 19; cotton, 
prime young man. Sold for 1295 dols. each. 
356, Smith’s Bill, aged; sore leg. 357, Leah, 
46; cotton hand. 358, Sally, 9. Withdrawn. 
359, Adam, 24; rice, prime man. 360, Char- 
lotte, 22; rice, prime woman. 361, Leah, 1. 
Sold for 750 dols. each. 362, Maria 47; rice 
hand. 363, Luna, 22; rice, prime woman. 364, 
Clementina, 17; rice, prime young woman. Sold 
for 950 dols. each. 365, Tom, 48; rice hand. 
366, Harriet, 41; rice hand. 367, Wanney, 19; 
rice hand, prime young man. 368, Deborah; 6. 
_ infant, three months. Sold for 700 dols. 
each. 

“It seemed as if every shade of character 
capable of being implicated in the sale of human 
flesh and blood was represented among the 
buyers. 

** There was the Georgia fast young man, with 
his pantaloons tucked into his boots, his velvet 
cap jauntily dragged over to one side, his cheek 
full of tobacco, which he bites from a huge plug 
that resembles more than any thing else an old 
bit of a rusty waggon tire, and who is altogether 
an animal of quite a different breed from your 
New-York fast man. His ready revolver, or his 
convenient knife, is ready for instant use in case 
of aheated argument. White-neck-clothed, gold- 
spectacled, and silver-haired old men were there, 
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resembling in appearance that noxious breed of 
sanctimonious deacons we have at the North, who 
are perpetually leaving documents at your door 
that you never read, and the business of whose 
mendicant life it is to eternally solicit sub- 
scriptions for charitable associations of which 
they are treasurers. These gentry, with quiet 
step and subdued voice, moved carefully about 
among the live stock, ignoring, as a general rule, 
the men, but tormenting the women with ques- 
tions, which, when accidentally overheard by the 
disinterested spectator, bred in that spectator’s 
mind an irresistible desire to knock somebody 
down. And then all imaginable varieties of 
rough backwoods rowdies, who began the day in 
a dispirited manner, but who, as its hours pro- 
gressed, and their practice at the bar became 
more prolific in results, waxed louder and talkier 
and more violent, were present, and added a cha- 
racteristic feature to the assemblage. Those of 
your readers who havo read Uncle Tom—and 
who has not?—will remember, with peculiar 
feelings, Legree, the slave-driver and woman- 
whipper. That that character is not overdrawn 
or too highly coloured, there is abundant testi- 
mony. Witness the subjoined dialogue. A party 
of men were conversing on the fruitful subject of 
managing refractory ‘niggers:’ some were for 
severe whipping, some recommended branding, 
one or two advocated other modes of torture, but 
one huge brute of a man, who had not taken an 
active part in the discussion, save to assent with 
approving nod to any unusually barbarous pro- 
position, at last broke his silence, by saying, in 
an oracular way, ‘ You may say what you like 
about managing niggers; I’m a driver myself, 
and I’ve had some experience, and I ought to 
know. You can manage ordinary niggers by 
lickin’ ’em and givin’ ’em a taste of the hot iron 
once in a while when they’re extra ugly; but if 
a nigger really sets himself up against me, I 
can’t never have any patience with him. I just 
get my pistol and shoot him right dewn; and 
that’s the best way.’ 

“And this brute was talking to gentlemen, 
and his remarks were listened to with attention, 
and his assertions assented to by more than one 
in the knot of listeners. But all this time the 
sale was going on, and the merry Mr. Walsh, 
with many a quip and jest, was beguiling the 
time when the bidding was slow. 

‘The expression on the faces of all who 
stepped on the block was always the same, and 
told of more anguish than it is in the power 
of words to express. Blighted homes, crushed 
hopes, and broken hearts was the sad story to 
be read in all the anxious faces. Some of them 
regarded the sale with perfect indifference, never 
making a motion save to turn from one side to 
the other at the word of the dapper Mr. Bryan, 
that all the crowd might have a fair view of their 
proportions, and then, when the sale was accom- 
plished, stepping down from the block without 
caring to cast even a look at the buyer, who now 
held all their happiness in his hands. Others, 
again, strained their eyes with eager glances frons 
one buyer to another as the bidding went on, 
trying with carnest attention to follow the rapid 
voice of the auctioneer. Sometimes two persons 
only would be bidding for the same chattel, all the 
others having resigned the contest, and then the 
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poor creature on the block, conceiving an in- 
stantaneous preference for one of the buyers over 
the other, would regard the rivalry with the 
intensest interest, the expression of his face 
changing with every bid, settling into a half 
smile of joy if the favourite buyer persevered unto 
the end, and secured the property, and settling 
down into a look of hopeless despair if the other 
won the victory. 

** The family of Primus, plantation carpenter, 
consisting of Daphne, his wife, with her young 
babe, and Dido, a girl of three years old, were 
reached in due course of time. Daphne had a 
large shawl, which she kept carefully wrapped 
round her infant and herself. This unusual pro- 
ceeding attracted much attention, and provoked 
many remarks, such as these: 

«**¢ What do you keep your nigger covered up 
for? Pull off her blanket.’ * What’s the matter 
with the gal? Has she got the headache?’ 
* What’s the fault of the gai? Ain’t she sound? 
Pull off her rags and let us see her.’ * Who's 
going to bid on that nigger if you keep her 
covered up? Let’s see her face.’ And a loud 
chorus of similar remarks, emphasized with loud 
profanity, and mingled with sayings too indecent 
and too obscene to be even hinted at here, went 
up from the crowd of chivalrous Southern gentle- 
men. At last the auctioncer obtained a hearing 
long enough to explain that there was no attempt 
to practise any deception in the case—the parties 
were not to be wronged in any way; he had no 
desire to palm off on them an inferior article, 
but the truth of the matter was that Daphne 
had been confined only fifteen days ago, and he 
thought that, on that acccount, she was entitled 
to the slight indulgence of a blanket, to keep 
from herself and child the chill air and the 
driving rain. Will your lady readers look at the 
circumstances of this case? The day was the 
2d day cf March. Daphne’s baby was born into 
the world on St. Valentine’s happy day, the 14th 
of February. Since her confinement Daphne had 
travelled from the plantation to Savannah, where 
she had been kept in ashed for six days. On the 
sixth or seventh day after her sickness she had 
left her bed, taken a railroad journey across the 
country to the shambles, was there exposed for 
six days to the questionings and insults of the 
negro speculators, and then, on the 15th day 
after her confinement, was put up on the block 
with her husband and her other child, and with 
her new-born baby in her arms, was sold to the 
highest bidder. It was very considerate in Daphne 
to be sick before the sale, for her wailing babe 
was worth to Mr. Butler all of 100 dols. ‘The 
family sold for 625 dols. a-piece, or 2500 dols. 
for the four. 

“The next were a couple not quite a year 
married, and wére down in the catalogue as 
* prime.’ 

“They had no children yet; Mary, with a 
reprehensible lack of that tender interest in Mr. 
Butler’s affairs that had been exhibited in so 
eminent a degree by Daphne, had disappointed 
that worthy man’s expectations, and the baby as 
yet was not. But Bob and Mary sold for 1135 
dols. a piece for all that. 

‘Many babies, of all ages of babyhood, were 
sold, but there was nothing particularly inter- 
esting about them. There were some thirty 
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babies in the lot : they are esteemed worth to the 
master 100 dols. the day they are born, and to in- 
crease in value at the rate of 100 dols. a-year till 
they are 16 or 17 years old, at which age they 
bring the best prices. Jeffrey, chattel No. 319, 
marked as a ‘ prime cotton hand,’ aged 23 years, 
was put up. Jeffrey being a likely lad, the com- 
petition was high. 

“The first bid was 1100 dols., and he was 
finally sold for 1310 dols. Jeffrey was sold alone: 
he had no incumbrance in the shape of an aged 
father or mother, who must necessarily be sold 
with him; nor had he any children, for Jeffrey 
was not married. But Jeffrey, chattel No. 319, 
being human in his affections, had dared to 
cherish a love for Dorcas, chattel No, 278, and 
Dorcas, not having the fear of her master before 
her eyes, had given her heart to Jeffrey. Whether 
what followed was a just retribution on Jeffrey 
and Dorcas for daring to take such liberties with 
their master’s property as to exchange hearts, or 
whether it only goes to prove that with black as 
with white the saying holds, that ‘the course of 
true love never did run smooth,’ cannot now be 
told. Certain it is that these two lovers were 
not to realize the consummation of their hopes in 
happy wedlock. Jeffrey and Dorcas had told 
their loves, had exchanged their simple vows, and 
were betrothed, each to the other as dear, and 
each by the other as fondly loved as though their 
skins had been of fairer colour. And who shall 
say that in the sight of Heaven and all holy 
angels these two humble hearts were not as 
closely wedded as any two of the prouder race 
that call them slaves? Be that as it may, Jef- 
frey was sold. He finds out his new master; 
and, hat in hand, the big tears standing in his 
eyes, and his voice trembling with emotion, he 
stands before that master and tells his simple 
story, praying that his betrothed may be bought 
with him. Though his voice trembles, there is 
no embarrassment in his manner: his fears have 
killed all the bashfulness that would naturally 
attend such a recital to a stranger, and before 
unsympathizing witnesses: he feels that he is 
pleading for the happiness of her he loves, as 
well as for his own, and his tale is told in a 
frank and manly way. ‘I loves Dorcas, young 
mas’r, I Joves her well an’ true: she says she 
loves me, and I know she does: de good Lord 
knows I loves her better than I loves any one in 
de wide world—never can love another woman 
half so well. Please buy Dorcas, mas’r. We're 
be good sarvants to you as long as we live. 
We're be married right soon, young mas’r, and 
the chillun will be healthy and strong, mas’r, 
and dey’ll be good sarvants, too. Please buy 
Dorcas, young mas’r. We loves each other a 
heap; do, really, true, mas’r.’ Jeffrey then 
remembers that no loves and hopes of his are to 
enter into the bargain at all, but in the 
earnestness of his love he has forgotten to base 
his plea on other ground till now, when he 
bethinks him, and continues, with his voice not 
trembling now, save with eagerness to prove how 
worthy of many dollars is the maiden of his 
heart: ‘Young mas’r, Dorcas prime woman— 
A 1 woman, sa. Tall gal,sa; long arms, strong, 
healthy, and can do a heap of work in a day. 
She is one of de best rice hands on de whole plan- 
tation; worth 1200 dols. oasy, mas’r, an’ fus’- 
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rate bargain at that.’ The man seems touched 
by Jeffrey’s last remarks, and bids him fetch out 
his ‘ gal, and let’s see what she looks like.’ Jef- 
frey goes into the long room, and presently returns 
with Dorcas, looking very sad and self-possessed, 
without a particle of embarrassment at the trying 
position in which she is placed. She makes the 
accustomed curtsy, and stands meekly, with her 
hands clasped across her bosom, waiting the 
result. The buyer regards her with a critical 
eye, and growls in a low voice that the ‘gal has 
good p’ints.” Then he goes on to a more minute 
and careful examination of her working abilities. 
He turns her round, makes her stoop and walk; 
and then he takes off her turban to look at her 
head that no wound or disease be concealed by 
the gay handkerchief; he looks at her teeth, and 
feels her arms; and at last announces himself 
pleased with the result of his observations, 
whereat Jeffrey, who has stood near, trembling 
with eager hope, is overjoyed, and he smiles for 
the first time. The buyer then crowns Jeffrey’s 
happiness by making a promise that he will buy 
her if the price ish’t run up too high. And the 
two lovers step aside and congratulate each other 
on their good fortune. But Dorcas is not to be 
sold till the next day, and there are twenty-four 
long hours of feverish expectation. 

** Early next morning is Jeffrey alert, and, hat 
in hand, encouraged to unusual freedom by the 
greatness of the stake for which he plays, he 
addresses every buyer, and of all who will listen 
he begs the boon of a word to be spoken to his 
new master to encourage him to buy Dorcas. 
And all the long morning he speaks in his homely 
way with all who know him that they will inter- 
cede to save his sweetheart from being sold away 
from him for ever. No one has the heart to 
deny a word of promise and encouragement to 
the poor fellow, and, joyous with so much kind- 
ness, his hopes and spirits gradually rise, until he 
feels almost certain that the wish of his heart 
will be accomplished. And Dorcas, too, is smiling, 
for is not Jeffrey’s happiness her own ? 

** At last comes the trying moment, and Dorcas 
steps up on the stand. But now a most unex- 
pected feature in the drama is for the first time 
unmasked; Dorcas is not to be sold alone, but 
with a family of four others. Full of dismay, 
Jeffrey looks to his master, who shakes his head ; 
for although he might be induced to buy Dorcas 
alone, he has no use for the rest of the family. 
Jeffrey reads his doom in his master’s look, and 
turns away, the tears streaming down his honest 
face. So Dorcas is sold, and her toiling life is to 
be spent in the cotton fields of South Carolina, 
while Jeffrey goes to the rice plantation of the 
Great Swamp. And to-morrow Jeffrey and 
Dorcas are to say their tearful farewell, and go 
their separate ways in life to meet no more as 
mortal beings. But didn’t Mr. Pierce Butler 
give them a silver dollar a piece? Who shall 
say there is no magnanimity in slaveowners? In 
another hour I see Dorcas in the long room, 
sitting motionless as a statue, with her head 
covered with a shawl; and I see Jeffrey, who 
goes to his new master, pulls off his hat, and 
says, ‘I’se very much obliged, mas’r, to you for 
tryin’ to help me. I knows you would have done 
it if you could—thank you, mas’r—thank you— 
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but—it’s—berry—hard ;’ and here the poor fellow 
breaks down entirely and walks away, covering 
his face with his battered hat, and sobbing like a 
very child. He is soon surrounded by a group of 
his coloured friends, who, with an instinctive 
delicacy most unlooked for, stand quiet, and with 
uncovered heads, about him. 

*¢Anson and Violet, chattels Nos. 111 and 
112, were sold for 250 dols. each, both being old, 
and Anson being down in the catalogue as ‘ rup- 
tured, and as having but one eye.’ Violet was 
sold as being sick. Her disease was probably con- 
sumption, which supposition gave rise to the 
following feeling conversation between two 
buyers: 

**¢ Cheap gal that, Major.’ ‘* Don’t think so 
They may talk about her being sick: it’s no 
easy sickness she’s got. She’s got consumption, 
and the man that buys her’ll have to be a doctorin’ 
her all the time, and she’ll die in less than three 
mouths. I won’t have any thing to do with her 
—don’t want any half-dead niggers about me.’ 

** Guy, chattel No. 419, ‘a prime young man,’ 
sold for 1280 dols., being without blemish: his 
age was 20 years, and he was altogether a fine 
article. His next-door neighbour, Andrew, 
chattel No. 420, was his very counterpart in 
all marketable points—in size, age, skill, and 
every thing, save that he had lost his right eye. 
Andrew sold for only 1040 dols., from which we 
argue that the market value of the right eye in 
the Southern country is 240 dols. When the 
family of Mingo, consisting of his wife, two sons, 
and a daughter, was called for, it was announced 
by the auctioneer that chattel No. 322, Dembo, 
the eldest son, aged 20, had, the evening before, 
procured the services of a minister, and been 
joined in wedlock to chattel No. 404, Frances, 
and that he should be compelled to put up the 
bride and groom in one lot. 

“They were called up, and, as was to be 
expected, their appearance was the signal for a 
volley of coarse jokes from the auctioneer, and of 
ribald remarks from the surrounding crowd. The 
newly-married pair bore it bravely, although one 
refined gentleman took hold of Frances’ lips and 
pulled them apart to see her age. This sort of 
thing it is that makes Northern blood boil, and 
Northern fists clinch with a laudable desire to hit 
somebody. It was almost too much for endurance 
to stand and see those brutal slave-drivers pushin 
the women about, pulling their lips apart wit 
their not too cleanly hands, and committing 
many other indecent acts, while the husbands, 
fathers, and brothers of those women were com= 
pelled to witness these things without the power 
to resent the outrage. Dembo and Frances were 
at last struck off for 1320 dols. each, and went 
to spend their honeymoon on a cotton plantation 
in Alabama. 

“The auctioneer brought up Joshua’s Molly 
and family. He announced that Molly insisted 
that she was lame in her foot, and perversely 
would walk lame, although, for his part, he did 
not believe a word of it. 

‘*He had caused her to be examined by an 
eminent physician in Savannah, which medical 
light had declared that Joshua’s Molly was not 
lame, but was onlyshamming. However, gentle- 
men must judge for themselves, and bid accord- 
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ingly. So Molly was put through her paces, and 
compelled to trot up and down along the stage, to 
go up and down the steps, and to exercise her feet 
in various ways, but always with the same result ; 
the left foot would be lame. She was finally 
sold for 695 dols. Whether she really was lame 
or not no one knows but herself; but it must be 
remembered, that to a slave a lameness or any 
thing that decreases his market value, is a thing 
to be rejoiced over. A man in the prime of life, 
worth 1600 dols., or thereabouts, can have little 
hope of ever being able, by any little savings of 
his own, to purchase his liberty. But let him 
have a rupture, or lose a limb, or sustain any 
other injury that renders him of much less ser- 
vice to his owner, and reduces his value to 300 
or 400 dols., and he may hope to accumulate 
that sum, and eventually to purchase his liberty. 
Freedom without health is infinitely sweeter than 
health without freedom. 

** And so the great sale went on for two days, 
during which time there were sold 429 men, 
women, and children. There were 436 announced 
to be sold, but a few were detained on the planta- 
tions by sickness. At the close of the sale, on 
the last day, several baskets of champagne were 
produced, and all were invited to partake, the 
wine being at the expense of the broker, Mr. 
Bryan. The total amount of the sale footed 
up 303,850 dols.; the proceeds of the first day 
being 161,480 dols., and of the second day 
142,370 dols. The highest sum paid for any.one 
family was given for Sally Walker and her five 
children, who were mostly grown up. The price 
was 6180 dols. The highest price paid for a 
single man was 1750 dols., which was given for 
William, a ‘fair carpenter and caulker.’ The 
highest price paid for a woman was 1250 dols., 
which was given for Jane, ‘cotton hand and 
house servant.’ The lowest price paid was for 
Anson and Violet, a grey-haired couple, each 
having numbered more than 50 years: they 
brought but 250 dols. a-piece. After the sale, to 
every negro he had sold Mr. Pierce M. Butler 
gave a dollar.” 








EXTRACTS FROM AMERICAN 
PAPERS. 


SLAVERY ABOLISHED IN CUBA. 


‘We are indebted to Mr. Benjamin for the in- 
formation, that Slavery has no longer any legal 
existence in Cuba. He says— 

‘“* ¢ The continued supply of labour in Cuba by 
natural increase is impossible. It is a well-au- 
thenticated fact, that its whole labouring popu- 
lation is exhausted in a single generation. Hor- 
rible as is the contemplation of such a fact, the 
evidence in support of it is irresistible. None 
of the writers on the population of Cuba fix the 
number of its creole (id est, native) negroes 
outside of Havana at more than ten per cent., 
whilst a recent authority on the‘island, per- 
fectly competent to judge, fixes it at only five 
per cent. We have, then, the fact, that ninety 
to ninety-five per cent. of the slaves engaged 
in agriculture were imported Africans.’ 

_ “Now, Mr. Benjamin is aware, that about the 
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year 1820, Spain entered into a treaty with 
England, by which she consented to the aboli- 
tion of the slave-trade, and agreed that all 
slaves imported thereafter should be free. A 
large portion of the negroes’ who are still held 
in servitude are recognised as coming under 
the provisions of.this treaty, and are styled 
Emanceipados, if we are correctly informed ; but, 
according to Mr. Benjamin, all the negroes on 
the island must be free; for he admits that the 
whole negro population is consumed in one gence 
ration, which one of his authorities says is but 
seven years; but supposing it to be twenty, there 
could not be a negro living who was a slave in 
1820. He also states, that ‘none of the writers 


creole (id est, native) negroes outside of Havana 
at more than ten per cent., while a recent au- 
thority on the island, competent to judge, fixes 
it at only five per cent.’ Mr. Benjamin admits, 
then, that only five per cent. of the slaves in Cuba, 
or atthe most, ten percent., are native born; 
and that the remaining ninety or ninety-five per 
cent. are free, under the treaty with England. 
The five per cent., or, at most, ten per cent., of 
slaves who were born on the island, must, in the 
nature of things, in great part, be the children 
of the Africans imported since 1820; and hence 
they, too, aro entitled to freedom; so that only 
an infinitesimal fraction of the native negroes 
can be supposed to have descended from tho 
negro slaves on the island before the treaty. 
Cuba, in a word, is a free island, by the laws of 
Spain—Mr. Benjamin being the authority. 

‘The proposition to annex Cuba to the United 
States is, therefore, a proposition to re-enslave 
the free inhabitants of that island. Are the 
American people ready for this step? We think 
not; and,so far from it, we think that a majo- 
rity of the American people, should the island 
be annexed to the Union, will insist on a falfile 
ment of the conditions of the treaty. Noman, 
with aspark of justice or humanity in his bosom, 
can tolerate the idea of this Government be- 
coming the instrument for enslaving the free 
people of Cuba; and it will become the sworn 
duty of the Federal judges to be appointed for the 
island to liberate every negro on it. By all 
means, the laws and treaties must be faithfully 
executed. There will be no necessity for con- 
sulting the fraudulent registries, and other pre- 
tended evidences of freedom and slavery. It will 
be all-sufficient to take the pro-slavery autho- 
rities quoted by Mr. Benjamin, and, in the name 
of justice and humanity, abolish the last remnant 
of the infamous slave code.”— National Era. 


SLAVERY RECEDING. 


Facts like the following, which a few years 
ago would have been hailed as indubitable proof 
of the permanence as well as the prosperity of 
Slavery, are now looked upon in a very different 
light :— 

Negroes for the South.— The Portsmouth 
(Va.) Z'ranscript says— 

‘*¢ Heavy shipments of negroes for the far 
South are made almost every day by the Sea- 
board and Roanoake railroad. Yesterday about 
a hundred arrived here from the eastern shore of 
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Maryland, and passed through, and this morn- 
ing another car-load from Delaware was sent on. 

**¢ Let our people bear this in mind in their 
purchases of negroes at present high prices. We 
ourselves have observed the enormous influx of 
negroes from the cotton and sugar-growing 
States for the last two months and more. We 
suppose that the daily shipments by the rail- 
roads from Augusta, south and west alone, have 
not averaged less than some two hundred during 
this time, and they are still coming at that, if 
not at a greater ratio. There has never been 
any thing like it before.’— Confederation. 

‘The champions of Slavery are ina sad predi- 
cament. The price of negroes was never higher, 
and the fears for the permanency of the institu- 
tion were never greater. The high price of 
slaves arises from the high price of cotton; and 
the demand for cotton requires a constantly in- 
creasing production. How is it, then, that the 
South is losing confidence in the permanency of 
the institution? One would naturally suppose 
that the contrary effect would follow, and that a 
character of stability and permanence would be 
given to Slavery, in proportion to its value to 
slaveholders. But they are rendered miserable 
in the midst of prosperity, by a state of nervous 
apprehension, which has becomechronic. They 
are ever on the verge of a crisis, which threatens 
to overturn, if not to destroy, the social fabric. 
Surely that system cannot be a blessing, morally, 
politically, or socially, which keeps a whole peo- 
ple in a state of nervous trepidation. 

** The immediate trouble with which the South 
is threatened, by its prosperity and the high 
price of negroes, is the danger that the demand 
for slaves in the Gulf States may depopulate 
Virginia, Maryland, and other States, and thus 
turn them over to the company of free white set- 
tlers from the North. Hitherto the effect of 
carrying slaves to the South-west.has been to 
make new Slave States, without unmaking old 
ones. But, in the progress of Northern deve- 
lopment, the period has arrived when every plan- 
tation in Virginia which is vacated by theremoval 


of the slaves to the South will be seized by greedy 


Jand-hunters from the north of Mason andDixon’s 
line; and thus, by a process similar to the natu- 
ral one of petrifaction, Virginia is becoming a 
Free State. 

“ The Virginians at first were disposed to re- 
pel this friendly invasion of free-labour; but 
self-interest is stronger than prejudice, and the 
enhancing value of land is gradually conciliating 
the most influential class—the holders of land. 
They are beginning to understand that they 
may double the value of their real estate by re- 
moving their negroes to the South-west. The 
negro trade is becoming an active and powerful 
instrument in the emancipation of Virginia, Ma- 
ryland, and Delaware.”—Kentucky Free South. 


POLITICAL POWER IN THE FREE AND THE SLAVE 
STATES, 


* Before the admission of Minnesota, at the last 
session of Congress, there were sixteen free and 
fifteen slave States. The white population of the 
former, by the census of 1850, was 13,238,670; 
and of the latter, 6,412,605. The total population 
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of the free States was 13,434,686; and the free 
population of the slave States was 6,412,605. 

** The sixteen free States have in the United 
States Senate thirty-two members; and the 
fifteen slave States thirty. Dividing the free 

pulation of each section by its number of 

enators, it will be seen that each Senator from 
the free States represents 419,384 free citizens ; 
while each one from the slave States represents 
only 213,420. 

**The House of Representatives in Congress 
consists of 234 members—144 from the free and 
90 from the slave States. Stating it in round 
numbers, thirteen million free citizens in the 
sixteen free States are represented by 144 meme 
bers—ninety thousand to each Representative; 
and six million free people in the: fifteen slave 
States are represented by ninety members—sixty- 
six thousand to each Representative. ; 

*‘ The difference between the free population of 
the two sections and their representation arises 
from the fact, that in determinating the ratio of 
representation to which each State is entitled, 
five slaves are reckoned equal to three free 
citizens. There are in the slave States, by the 
last census, 3,1000,304 slaves. 

‘‘ Thesearereckoned, in fixing the ratio of repre- 
sentation from each State, equal to 1,920,182). 2-5 
free citizens. Such is the representation ac- 
corded to what is called slave property. That 
property is represented in the National Legisla- 
ture, but is not, according to the pro-Slavery in- 
terpretation of the Constitution, entitled to 
citizenship. 

“« If slave property had not this representation, 
the number of Representatives from the free 
States would be 159 instead of 144; and from 
the slave States, 75 instead of 90. This would 
be a gain of thirty in favour of the free States, 
making their representation more than double 
that of the slave States. 

‘s Were such a change made, Kentucky, Loui- 
siana, North Carolina, and Tennessee, would 
each lose one Representative; Alambama, Geor- 
gia, Virginia, and Mississippi, would each lose 
two; and South Carolina, three. Illinois, In- 
diana, Maine, Michigan, and New Hampshire, 
would each gain one; Ohio and Pennsylvania 
would each gain two; and New York three. 

‘** There are 296 electors for President, chosen 
at each Presidential election. Of these the six- 
teen free States, with a free population of 
13,000,000, elect 176; and the fifteen slave 
States, with a free population of 6,000,000, less 
than one-half as many, elect 120, nearly three- 
fourths of the whole number. But the popular vote 
cast at the last Presidential election, in the free and 
slave States, will shew this disparity in a still 
stronger light. This vote at the Presidential 
election in 1856 was, in the free States, 2,958,985 : 
and in the slave States, 1,090,246. South Caro- 
lina chooses her electors by the Legislature, con- 
sequently her popular vote is not included in 
this estimate. Making all due allowance for 
this omission, the popular vote for President, in 
1856, in the free States, exceeded that in the 
slave States nearly three to one. 

“The aggregate vote cast in the following ten 
States, viz. Maryland, North Carolina, Geor- 
gia, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Florida, 
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Arkansas, Delaware, and Texas, was less than 
that of the single State of New York; the total 
vote of all the ten States being 572,531, while 
that of New York was 597,389; and yet, ac- 
cording to the present system of conducting Pre- 
sidential elections, those ten States are entitled 
to sixty-four electoral votes, and New York to 
only thirty-five. 

*¢ Three free States, New York, Pennsylvania, 
and New Jersey, cast 68,000 more votes than all 
the fifteen slave States ; yet the former have only 
sixty-nine electoral votes, and the latter 120. 

‘Taking the vote at the last Presidential 
election as a basis, in the free States 16,812 
voters is the ratio to each elector, while in the 
slave States the ratio is only 9095. 

“ According to the Presidential vote in 1856, 
a Presidential candidate may be voted for by all 
the slave States with just enough free State 
votes to elect him, and yet may not be the 
choice of a majority of the voters. If a Presi- 
dential candidate were to receive every vote in 
the slave States, and all the votes in Connecti- 
cut, Illinois, and Indiana, and all the votes in 
the thirteen other free States were cast against 
him, he would have 149 electoral votes to 147 
against him. But the popular vote against him 
would be more than three-quarters of a million, 
only a quarter of a million Jess than the whole 
vote in the slave States. These States, and the 
free States of Connecticut, Illinois, and Indiana, 
having together 149 electoral votes, casty in 
1856, a popular vote of 1,644,983; while the 
remaining thirteen free States, having only 147 
electoral votes, cast a popular vote of 2,404,221, 
making a majority in favour of the latter of 
759,238. 

* Once more, suppose, what some may think 
not an improbable case, that a President were 
elected by the slave States, aided by Pennsyl- 
vania and New Jersey, he would then have 154 
electoral votes to 142 against him; but, accord- 
ing to the returns in 1856, his 154 electoral 
votes would only represent a popular vote of 
1,650,037, while the 142 electoral votes against 
him would represent a popular vote of 2,299,167, 
or a majority of 649,130, nearly two-thirds of 
the popular votes in the slave States.—From 
the Free South. 
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BRITISH ABOLITIONIST MOVE- 
MENTS. 


WE consider it most useful to publish, as 
often as convenient, the proceedings of the 
various Anti-Slavery Societies in the United 
Kingdom, believing that example does much 
to stimulate the friends of the Slave to exer- 
tion. We have reason to know that the 
memorials which were sent in to the Colonial 


Minister, through Members of Parliament,_ 


raying for the disallowance of the Jamaica 
mmigration Act, were not unproductive of 
effect, and we only regret that we are not 
in possession of reports from every 
Anti-Slavery organization throughout the 
kingdom, of their proceedings on this oc- 
casion. Such as have been forwarded to us 
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we have reserved for publication until now; 
ed because want of space prevented our 

oing so earlier, and partly because we 
hoped to receive other reports. We have 
on previous occasions intimated it to be our 
wish to receive a regular report of the pro- 
ceedings of British Anti-Slavery Societies, 
and trust that our expressing this desire 
again will lead to extended communications. 


BIRMINGHAM. 


RENEWAL OF THE SLAVE-TRADE.—A meeting, 
convened by circular, was held at the Public 
Office, Moor-street, on Saturday, the 5th Fe- 
bruary, for the purpose of taking into considera- 
tion the propriety of memorializing her Majesty's 
Government relative to the Bill recently passed by 
the Jamaica Legislature for the free immigration 
of Negroes from Africa, India, and China. ‘The 
Rev. i. Hammond was called to the chair, there 
being present the Revds. S. Gedge, T. H. 
Morgan, and A. O'Neill, and Messrs. Jos. Sturge, 
A. Allbright, Nutter, Kenway, E. Sturge, &c. 
Mr. W. Morgan stated that the object of the 
meeting was to consider the proposed Immigra- 
tion Bill which had been carried in the Jamaica 
Assembly, and was now awaiting Her Majesty's 
sanction to become law; and unless some de- 
termined stand was made by the people of 
England against that measure, it would quietly 
come into force, and revive the odious traffic in 
slaves, with all its attendant horrors. The object 
of the Bill was to obtain Coolies from India, 
Africa, and China, to make up what was alleged 
to be a deficiency in the existing resources of the 
labour-market of Jamaica. The apparent inten- 
tion of the framers of the measure was only to 
facilitate free immigration, but the London Anti- 
Slavery Committee were in possession of evidence . 
which proved beyond doubt that fraud, backed by 
force, was often employed against the natives; 
that Coolies were entrapped, and, when they 
reached the Colonies, were to all intents and pur- 
poses slaves. The London Committee for the 
Abolition of Slavery had memorialized the Go- 
vernment on the subject, and it was the duty of 
all Englishmen to protest against the revival of a 
system which, some years ago, had been abolished 
at the sacrifice of twenty millions sterling.—Mr. 
Joseph -Sturge said it certainly was a most dis- 
couraging retlection for all those who had been 
engaged in the anti-slavery movement, after 
achieving so signal a victory, that the battle had 
now to be fought over again. ‘The present 
measure was an attempt to re-introduce nothing 
less than Slavery and the slavetrade. Mr. Sturge 
then proceeded to state, that in the course of the 
week he had attended a meeting of the Anti- 
Slavery Committee in London, and had heard the 
evidence of a gentleman who had recently 
witnessed the traffic, and who stated, that in 
China the poor natives were regularly entrapped 
by parties paid for the purpose; that they were 
forced on board the ships, and, if resistance were 
offered, they were flogged as slaves. ‘The treat- 
ment was so severe that many died before the 
ships left the harbour. Dr. Carlyle also stated to 
the London Committee that he had conversed 
with a lady, the wife of a captain of one of the 
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ships which had conveyed a cargo of these slave 
emigrants from India to Trinidad, who stated, 
that out of 292 Coolies, 120 had died on board 
during the voyage. The deaths on board during 
the transit were thus enormous, though, in order 
to secure the success of the undertaking in a 
commercial point of view, it was customary to 
pay the owners of the vessel so much per head 
only for the “‘immigrants” that were conveyed 
alive to the colonies. The whole of the cir- 
cumstances connected with the traffic, from the 
entrapping of the native to his arrival at his des- 
tination, were disgraceful to a Christian and 
civilized community. It was true that the public 
had been given to understand that the immigra- 
tion was free, and that no one was forced from his 
country; but exactly the reverse was the practice, 
as the poor creatures were literally forced against 
their will into the service of their foreign masters. 
It was certainly humiliating to find that England, 
while remonstrating with the Emperor of the 
French for reviving the slave-trade, should be at 
the very same moment actually practising, or 
tacitly encouraging, the same system in its most 
degrading form. The remonstrances of this 
country with America and France would now be 
looked upon as a complete farce. With regard to 
the statement which had been made by those 
favourable to the traffic, that the labour-market 
in the colonies did not afford sufficient operatives 
for the plantations, he (Mr. Sturge) would only 
say, that, independently of statistics which could 
easily be advanced to the contrary, he himself had 
an estate in Montserrat, and had found abundant 
free-labour to do all that was requisite. With 
reference to the proposed Bill, he was glad to find 
by that day’s papers that Lord Brougham had 
given notice of his intention to ask on Monday 
whether it had as yet received the Royal assent. 
If the Bill had passed into law, it was hoped their 
Parliamentary friends would move tor a Select 
Committee of the House of Commons to inquire 
and report upon the whole system.—A Memorial 
to the Right Hon. Sir E. Bulwer Lytton, Her 
Majesty’s Secretary for the Colonies, was adopted. 
The Memorialists protested against the introduc- 
tion into the colonies of a new system of Slavery, 
under the name of immigration, after twenty 
millions sterling had been expended to procure 
emancipation. The advocates of the new scheme 
used the same arguments that were advanced in 
favour of negro Slavery, and this gave occasion 
for grave suspicions as to the probable results of 
the experiment. Scarcity of population and an 
indisposition to labour, in Jamaica and the other 
sugar colonies, were amongst the reasons assigned 
for the introduction of an Immigration Bill, and 
the Memorialists asked the Government to make 
strict inquiry as to the truth of these allegations 
before they sanction a system fraught with so 
much evil. The Memorialists submitted that 
there was more than sufficient of native labour in 
Jamaica, and that what was really wanted was 
active Government measures to establish on the 
free lands of that country a body of enterprising 
capitalists, who would speedily make terms with 
the indigenous labourers. The Memorialists ex- 
pressed their opinion that every man had a right 
to choose his own master, and pointed out the 
evil effects of introducing hordes of Pagans and 
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idolaters among the half-civilized and Christian 
races of Jamaica. If the labour of Coolies was 
deemed essential, then it was obvious that the 
labour and capital would be best employed in the 
fertile lands of India and the adjacent settlements, 
and the clumsy expedient of conveying labourers 
for temporary service across half the globe was 
repugnant to common sense and to the principles 
of commercial economy. For these reasons the 
Memorialists calied upon the Government to 
oppose any such measure as the Jamaica Immi- 
gration Bill, and jealously guard against re- 
establishing Slavery under another name in the 
British West-India colonies: Thanks were then 
voted to the Chairman, on the motion of Mr 
Sturge, and the proceedings terminated. 


DUBLIN. 


A memorial to the Right Hon. Sir. E. B. 
Lytton, Secretary of State for the Colonies, of 
which a copy is annexed, was signed by the 
Lord Mayor, several aldermen, by the heads of 
many of the most eminent mercantile houses of 
the city, and also by a large number of citizens of 
all classes. 


COPY OF MEMORIAL. 


“Your Memorialists have heard with deep 
regret that the legislature of Jamaica have 
passed an Immigration Bill of a highly objection- 
able character, unjust not only to the immigrant, 
but also to the native labourer. If it were 
necessary or desirable we could readily prove that 
this Bill is unjust in its provisions, opposed to 
freedom, and to the spirit of our time. But this 
is not our object in entreating your attention on 
the present occasion. We are not opposed to 
emigration to the West Indies or to any other 
part of the world: this is a matter we would 


ears porfootly fave ty the Judg~-e-t 22 cL. te 
ividuals concerned; but the emigrant should be 
absolutely a free agent—free to come, free to go, 
free to choose his own employer and to fix his own 
wages; in the enjoyment of all his rights and 
privileges as a British subject, or, as under the 
protection of British law, only liable to restraint 
when proved to be guilty of any violation of that 
law. We hold it to be a monstrous violation of 
the British constitution, under which we have 
the happiness to live, that the planters of the 
West-India colonies should be for ever seeking to 
introduce a sort of semi-slavery into those islands. 
If they need more labourers—which their rate of 
wages appears, however, entirely to disprove— 
et them offer such inducements as they see fit to 
independent labourers anywhere on earth, to 
come over and work where their labour will be 
better remunerated than at home. To such im- 
migration as this we offer no objection ; but with- 
out going further into the question at present (as 
you are fully conversant with it in its various 
details), we earnestly entreat you, as the states- 
man to whose guardianship the honour of our 
country on this question is entrusted, not to 
ee a covert slavery to be introduced into our 
est-India Colonies, to the prejudiee of the 
native labourers, who, we are credibly informed, 
are willing to work for fair wages under proper 
treatment. Let the planters do justice to the 
free coloured population, and to the immigrants 
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who may seek their shores, and we believe they 
will never want an abundant supply of labour. 
For these reasons we beg you to advise Her 
Majesty to withhold her sanction from the Bill in 
question, or from any similar measure which 
may interfere with the constitutional privileges 
of any emigrant who may set foot on British 


soil.” 


GLASGOW NEW ASSOCIATION FOR THE ABOLITION 
OF SLAVERY. 


The annual meeting of this Society has been 
held, David Smith, Esq., Vice-President of the 
Association, occupying the chair. The meeting 
was opened with prayer by the Rev. Mr. 
Edwards from Canada, and Mr. Gow, the Se- 
cretary, read the report. The Association, it was 
stated, had been in existence eight years. 
Reference was made to the more prominent 
measures which, in the course of that time, had 
been passed by the upholders of Slavery. The 
Committees noticed with surprise and sorrow the 
action of the American Tract Society, in rescind- 
ing the resolution of 1857 (in which it was 
agreed to suppress no part of Bible truth on the 
duties of masters and servants), because of the 
threats of the South to abandon the Society, in 
the event of its —_a the requirements of 
the Great Master to ‘‘ keep back nothing of all 
that the Lord their God had declared.” It was 
also cause of deep regret that reiterated attempts 
were being made to introduce African and Coolie 
labourers on most dangerous conditions into 
Jamaica and other West-India islands, and that 
a second Bill had passed the Legislative Assembly 
of Jamaica, reviving some of the worst features 
of the apprenticeship system. Since its com- 
mencement, exclusive of the year just ended, the 


Accariatinn had aidad the cance of the slave to the 
extent of 12197., besides the various boxcs ur 


goods sent out for bazaars in America by the 
ladies of the Society. During the past year, the 
objects to which the Committees had voted funds 
were as follow:—/’. Douglass’ Paper, 8l.; the 
Rochester Anti-Slavery Society, 5l.; the Canadian 
Society, 51.; and the Radical Abolition Society, 
201. The ladies of the Society also prepared and 
sent to Dublin a box of goods for a bazaar held 
there, valued at 28/. e Fugitive Slave Bill 
had failed to stop the migration of slaves into 
Canada, fully as many, if not more, having 
effected their escape since the law was enacted as 
before it existed. This was very significant of 
the determination and perseverance of the Anti- 
Slavery Associations in America, and it was our 
duty to strengthen and uphold their hands as we 
had done hitherto. The Garrisonian Society of 
New York had engaged in the work of aidin 

fugitives, from which, until two years ago, it ha 

held aloof. Another work of this kind was also 
carried on with great success by the Rev. J. W. 
Loguen, at Syracuse. In the half-year endin 

in November last, 80 fugitives had been car 

for by his family, on an average of two and a 
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half days each person.—The Rev. John Edmond 
moved, and the Rev. Alex. Wallace seconded, 
the adoption of the report, which was unanimously 
agreed to. The Rev. Dr. Robson, moved a 
resolution to the effect that Her Majesty should be 
memorialized against giving her sanction to the 
emigration scheme passed by the Legislative 
Assembly of Jamaica. The resolution was se- 
conded by Mr. Smith, and cordially adopted. 
Several other resolutions were carried, and able 
and interesting addresses delivered by the Rev. 
Dr. Lorimer; Revs. Wm. Mitchell (Toronto), 
and Wm. Troy (Windsor, Canada), coloured 
ministers; and Mr. C. J. Russell, a medical 
student of colour, who is pursuing his studies 
here in consequence of the exclusiveness of the 
College in the United States. 


EDINBURGH LADIES’ EMANCIPATION SOCIETY. 


The annual report of this Society, for the 
year ending March ultimo, presents, in a succinet 
form, the principal anti-slavery events of the 
year. We have often had occasion to remark 
that the report of this Society is perhaps one of 
the most complete of its kind, for it conveys 
much in a small compass, and omits nothing 
essential. The report this year is unusually in- 
teresting, and contains original letters from 
Thomas Garrett, who has passed 2160 fugitive 
slaves into Canada; from James Miller M‘Kim 
of Philadelphia, of whose visit to this country in 
1853 we retain a most pleasant recollection ; 
from Sarah Pugh, of Philadelphia, who was also 
in England the same year; and from W. S. 
Bailey, the editor of the Free South, a Kentuckian 
anti-slavery newspaper. The library contains 
upwards of fifty anti-slavery works, many of 
them in duplicate and triplicate. 


BDINRIRAH T.ANTES’ FMANCTPATION SOCTETY, 


Since the report was issued, the Committee of 
the Society have taken up the appeal which ap- 
peared in our last, on behalf of some young men 
who are being proceeded against in Oberlin, 
Ohio, for rescuing one coloured fugitive. We 
append their advertisement. 


RESULT OF THE FUGITIVE SLAVE LAW IN 
OBERLIN, OHIO, UNITED STATES, 


Thirty-seven free citizens indicted for aiding the 
rescue of one coloured fugitive from Slavery. 
The Committee of the Edinburgh Ladies’ 

Emancipation Society intend to send a small sum 

of money to aid in defending the trial of these 

thirty-five friends of freedom, among whom are 
one Scotchman and three Englishmen. Those 
who wish to join in this demonstration against 
oppression may send their offerings promptly to 

Miss Duncan, 1, Heriot Row, Treasurer; or 

Miss Wigham, 5, Gray Street, Secretary, E.L.E. 

Society. 
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